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How wide-awake employers are actively using group insurance 


Traditionally, group ir rance and pension plar eal worth of gro ( 
often played a pas f ma ent ning. meaningful terms. It gives ne tance toanoldstory 


But today, many er yyers are w ng the fact The results? Greater loyalty and enthusiasm among 


each employee in personal 


t group plans have a latent p an be se he work force. Less trouble ir ruiting good new 
actively to promote m ve effectiveness. reé juently, increased p 
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Half the weight of most portables 


the 
It weighs 


The new General Electric Escort most 
portable portable made in America 
only 22 pounds and the screen is a full 16 inches 


(diag. meas.). It is as portable as a briefcase 


| Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


| GENERAL GQ ELECTRIC 








Have plug will travel 


Where to? Upstairs 
the kitchen 


down to the office or shop 
or maybe out on the 
lawn. You can take your Escort wherever there 


playroom 
is electric current. It's as fun to carry as a hatbox 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Sssssssh! 


The Escort has a private earphone for private lis- 
tening. Plug it into the set and you can hear your 
programs without disturbing others. Swivel wall 
bracket and smart carrying case are optional. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


General Electric has designed the new Escort for 


one purpose: rugged compact portability. It's 
built with solid precision. And the Escort's re- 


liability is assured by 1486 quality-control checks. 
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N lunsingwear. 
: GUARANTEE 


ess than 1% length shrinkage 


. 4 
* guarantee to shrink out of fit 
th tis stabilized permanently 


Always the leader, Munsingwear T-shirts 
feature, and guarantee, patented nylon rein- 
forced nylarib neckband . .. won't sag, shrink 
or stretch; taped shoulders for longer wear 
and strength; tailored comfort-shaped fit. 
Only Munsingwear offers all this, plus Avnie 
cotton, too. $1.50, Prep $1.25, Jr. $1.00 


Yes, men.. ere IS a big difference! 





Munsingwear, Inc., Minneapolis 5, Minnesota 
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How to tell the difference between 
a Full Service Bank and all those other “banks” 


(AND WHY IT WILL PAY YOU TO KNOW) 


3 


Viewed from the sidewalk, most finan- 
cial institutions look pretty much alike. 
But once you look behind the doric 
columns and “Time and Temperature” 
signs, you'll find a difference. Doing 
something about this difference can 
save you cash money. It might even 
speed your financial growth. It will cer- 
tainly enhance your credit reputation. 

You see, different financial institu- 
tions do different things. Some take in 
savings and make real estate loans, 
Others make mostly personal and auto 
loans. But there is one kind of insti- 
tution which, by law, does all of these 
things, and more. We're talking about 
a Full Service commercial bank. 

A Full Service bank is a sort of 
“financial department store,” capable of 
performing a wide variety of functions. 
It is not limited to savings and a few 
types of loans. It can accept both check- 
ing accounts and savings deposits, and 
can make home loans, personal loans, 
auto loans, travel loans, business loans, 
as well as loans for practically any 
other legitimate purpose you can name, 
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Why concentrate ona 

Full Service commercial bank? 
The kind of people who have made the 
most of their money take all of their 
money matters to one place. They rely 
heavily on the personal counsel that 
one Full Service bank can give them. 
In addition to any checking accounts 
in the family, they put all their long- 
range funds into a savings account. 
(This savings account may earn a little 
less than in some other places but it’s 
worth a lot more, as you will see.) 
They make a point of getting to know 
at least one of the bank’s officers 
and they have their Personal Financial 
Statement on file with him. 

When they need money to buy a 
car or take a vacation, they borrow it 
from the bank, leaving their savings ac- 
count intact and growing. Having this 
savings account assures them favor- 
able treatment in getting a loan. Paying 
it back as promised enhances their 
credit reputation. (The low rate that 
Full Service banks offer on loans usually 
far overshadows the sometimes slightly 


- 


Ostom 


lower rate of interest paid on savings.) 
What's more important, they are build- 
ing their reputation for the time when 
they might need a sizeable loan — for 
buying a home, sending the kids to 
college, taking advantage of a new 
business opportunity. 


Get to know your banker 
before you need him! 


If your money affairs are scattered all 
over town, take advantage of the one- 
stop benefits of a Full Service com- 
mercial bank. Let your checking and 
savings accounts be an introduction 
to the partnership benefits of a Full 
Service commercial bank. There is a 
difference between a Full Service bank 
and all those other “banks.” It will 
profit you to put that difference to 
work for you. The sooner the better. 






Kt Your Full Service 
*K Commercial Bank 
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YROWIN' 


family... 
‘MOTO-MOWER 


ttn We es Eat 


20” BIG DAD — I'm the heavyweight 
of the family, because | eat more... 
up to 20” of even packed, crusted 
snow. | chew it up and spit over 
18,000 cubic feet per hour right to the 
spot. See my chute? It revolves 90° 
left or right with a touch of that big 
fist-grip control. My big 4'% HP en- 
gine is winterized ... completely 
shrouded ... with a float feed car- 
buretor that won't freeze up. And my 
deep tread tires really grrrrrippp. I'm 
big with the boys at the parking lot too. 












18” BIG SON—Don't 
listen to him. I've 
got almost every- 
thing he's got. I'm 
self propelled; my 
chute does the same 
180° twist; I'm 
shrouded; and you 
control me easily 
from the handle. | 

haven't got his big 
H mouth; but I've got 
18” of tough teeth 
+ + « Bood for over 
14,000 cubic feet of 
snow per hour. 


















15” SMALL SON 
| haven't got my 
dad's mouth or 
my brother's 
twist, but |domy 
share...and with 
your guidance 
. yours too! 








Look the whole 
family over at 
your Moto-Mower 
Dealer today. 


MOTO-MOWER, INC. 


Richmond, Indiana 
A Subsidiary of the BC Dura Corporation 








TIME LISTINGS 





CINEMA 


Long Day’s Journey into Night. The 
greatest and most personal of Eugene 
O'Neill's plays has been respectfully 
translated by Director Sidney Lumet and 
a capable cast (Katharine Hepburn. Sir 
Ralph Richardson, Jason Robards Jr., 
Dean Stockwell) into one of the year's 
finest films: a fearsome examination of 
the terrible things people do to each 
other in the name of love. 

Gigot. A nice sentimental comedy in 
which Jackie Gleason plays a_ Parisian 
janitor and looks like an overweight hip- 
popotamus impersonating the poor little 
match girl. 

Barabbas. A religious spectacle that is 
also something of a religious experience: 
Par Lagerkvist's novel about the man 
who went free when Christ went to the 
Cross has been dramatized with spiritual 
insight by Christopher Fry, and is played 
with crude vigor by Anthony Quinn. 

Divorce—lItalian Style. A murderously 
funny study of what happens when a 
marriage breaks up in Italy—it doesn't 
go pffft!, it goes rat-tat-tat. Marcello 
Mastroianni is hilarious as the husband, 
a tin-typical Sicilian smoothie. 

The Island. A Japanese movie that 
means to be great: the story, told without 
words, of the hard but beautiful life a 
poor farmer and his family lead on an 
isolated islet in Japan's Inland Sea. 

Yojimbo. A Japanese movie that really 
is great: a work by Akira (Rashomon) 
Kurosawa that seems no more than a 
bloody and hilarious parody of a Holly- 
wood western but develops into a satire 
that can stand with the beastliest and 
best of Bertolt Brecht. 

Guns of Darkness. A routine bit of 
bananality, about a Central American 
revolution, that surprisingly develops into 
a philosophical thriller. 

The Girl with the Golden Eyes. A 


young French director named Jean- 
Gabriel Albicocco has turned Balzac's 
dated daydream of Sapphic sensuality 


into an updated, unregenerate nightmare. 


TELEVISION 


Wed., Oct. 17 

Campaign °62 (CBS, 7:30-8 p.m.)." A 
look at the progress of various political 
campaigns, with ten CBS correspondents 
reporting from hither and yon. 

The Eleventh Hour (NBC, 10-11 p.m.). 
Wendell Corey is a convincing psychia- 
trist in this new series, which tonight in- 
volves a man who wants to have his wife 
psychiatrically examined prior to a court 
hearing over custody of their child. 


Fri., Oct. 19 


The Gallant Men (ABC, 7:30-8:30 
p.m.). A reasonably good war show set in 
Italy in 1943. 

The Jack Paar Program (NBC, 10-11 
p.m.). Among Jack's guests: Gordon and 
Sheila MacRae. 

Eyewitness (CBS, 10:30-11 
top news story of the week. 


Sat,, Oct. 20 
Saturday Night at the Movies (NBC, 


p.m.). The 


* All times E.D.T. 


9-11 p.m.). Marilyn Monroe and Robert 
Mitchum in River of No Return. 


Sun., Oct, 21 

Lamp Unto My Feet (CBS, 10-10:30 
a.m.). Opening ceremonies of the Ecu- 
menical Council at the Vatican, with re- 
ports, discussions, interviews. 

Look Up and Live (CBS, 10:30-11 
a.m.). Man's fate in four episodes from 
Hamlet, Othello, Macheth, and King Lear. 

The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.). A study of the modern U.S. Marine 
Corps. Repeat. 

Bell Telephone Hour (NBC, 10-11 
p.m.). Tonight: Robert Goulet, Barbara 
Cook, Carla Fracci, Eric Bruhn, Martyn 
Green, Cyril Ritchard, and Claudio Arrau. 

Mon., Oct. 22 

The Lucy Show (CBS, 8:30-9 p.m.). 
Lucy clowns about with a $2,000 check in 
her new series, which does fine without 
Desi. 

Stoney Burke (ABC, 9-10 p.m.). An in- 
teresting new series about life under the 
stands at the rodeo. 


E THEATER: | 


The Affair. Faithfully adapted by Ron- 
ald Millar from the novel by C. P. Snow, 
this play scrupulously tracks justice 
through a lair of university dons. Intel- 
lectually sprightly and impeccably acted, 
The Affair offers playgoers the added 
pleasure of hearing literate English spoken 
with grace and precision. 

A Man’s a Man, by Bertolt Brecht. 
This Eric Bentley adaptation of a 1926 
play by the late great German playwright 
uncannily prefigures the process of brain- 
washing. Amid chalky white masks, silent- 
movie captions, and honky-tonk pianos, a 
sardonic 20th century dirge is sounded for 
the death of the individual. 

With the new season getting off to a 
sluggish start several holdovers of distinc- 
tion still dominate the Broadway scene. 
The New York Drama Critics Circle's 
best-foreign-play prizewinner, A Man for 
All Seasons, probes the mind, heart and 
faith of Sir Thomas More, who chose to 
lose his life rather than his soul. Emlyn 
Williams portrays the hero-martyr. A 
Thousand Clowns, freshly and resource- 
fully comic, stars Jason Robards Jr. as a 
man who tries to grope his way out of 
groupthink toward the good life. Barbara 
Bel Geddes delivers Jean Kerr's subcuta- 
neous witticisms with flair in long-running 
Mary, Mary. 

Musicals are often the bane and some- 
times the boon of Broadway's existence. 
The coursing humor of Abe Burrows and 
the kinetic energy of Robert Morse’s per- 
formance help to make How to Succeed in 
Business Without Really Trying one of 
those rare musicomedy triumphs of form 
over formula. The belly laugh is the con- 
vulsive vogue at A Funny Thing Happened 
on the Way to the Forum, where Zero 
Mostel, lewdly assisted by clowns and 
houris, is pillaging the comic genius of 
Plautus to vulgar and insane perfection. 


— BOOKS — 
Best Reading 


Say Nothing, by James Hanley. In a 
novel written almost entirely in jagged- 
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edged monosyllables, three guilt-ridden 8 
people in the north of England turn life What re fe) dats are hiss in exeyanlaale) atta 
into death by endlessly punishing one y sf 
another. 

The Kindly Ones, by Anthony Powell 
A collection of British eccentrics, many 
of them familiar from the author's earlier 
novels, adjust fumblingly to the stern 
demands of World War II in this comic 
opera of a novel. 

A Company of Heroes, by Dale Van 
Every. An absorbing account of the most 
savage and perhaps least-known side of 
the Revolutionary War—the long blood 
feud between settlers and Indians on the 
Western frontier. 

Images of Truth, by Glenway Wescott 
The author. one of the U.S.’s best non- 
writing novelists (he wrote The Pilgrim 
Hawk), ends a long silence with a fine 
if critical collection of portraits of fellow 
authors—Katherine Anne Porter, Isak 
Dinesen, Thomas Mann and others 

Morte d’Urban, by J. F. Powers. A 
gently satirical novel about the surpris- 
ingly secular problems of a fund-raising 
Roman Catholic priest. written with fond- 
ness and perception but, the Lord be These two people are obviously different in many respects 
thanked, not a trace of cuteness —but they do have one thing in common. . . they care 
The Climb Up to Hell, by Jack Olsen about the motor oil they use. That means they demand the 
The north face of Switzerland’s Eiger - gone ee 

finest—and get it—in Wotr’s Heap. The uncommon qual- 


(Ogre) Mountain is perhaps the most . as 
suicidal climb in the Alps, and the au- ity of Wocr’s HEAD results from the fact it is 100% Pure 













thor’s account of four ill-equipped men Pennsylvania, Tri-Ex refined three important extra steps 
who tried to climb it in 1957 is thought- for maximum lubricating efficiency, and scientifically 
ful and exciting fortified to clean as it lubricates. Give your car the finest 

Letters from the Earth, by Mark Twain engine protection money can buy—insist on WOLF’s HEab, 


These savage. scatologically  irreligious 
papers, long suppressed by Twain's daugh- 
ter, were a product of the deep melan- 
choly of the humorist’s old age 

We Have Always Lived in the Castle, 
by Shirley Jackson. An exquisitely subtle 
look at a household containing a lunatic, 
a poisoner and a pyromaniac, by an au- 
thoress who specializes in making light 
of the macabre. 

The Death of the Adversary, by Hans 
Keilson. Hate has never been so exhaus- 
tively and eloquently explored as in this 
novel about a dictator and his victim. 

The Blue Nile, by Alan Moorehead 
Like its predecessor, The White Nile, this 
account of war and trade along the great 
river is a rich pageant of scenes and 
characters, 


“finest of the fine” premium quality motor oils 


Best Sellers ia! ya eC 





FICTION APS SAE cr Lia tes 
|. Ship of Fools, Porter (1, last week) ; E . ' 
2. A Shade of Difference, Drury (7) ° 
3. Dearly Beloved, Lindbergh (2) THE GREAT - 
4. The Prize, Wallace (4) 
5. Seven Days in May, » a 
Knebel and Bailey (6) | ; 
. Youngblood Hawke, Wouk (3) * LOCATION 


Another Country, Baldwin (5) 
8. The Reivers, Faulkner (8) 
9. The Thin Red Line, Jones 


10. Uhuru, Ruark (9) Vacation Check List 
NONFICTION 


America’s All-Season Vacation Land. 
Now, America’s most desired Conven- 
tion Land! With 1,000 new innovations, 
the new Convention Center will make 





|. The Rothschilds, Morton (2) Cl World's Greatest Entertainment your convention look, work and pro- 
2. Travels with Charley, Steinbeck (3) © Scenic Tours—Hoover Dam, duce better. Proved by 441 conventions. 
3. My Life in Court, Nizer (1) Death Valley and many others 

4. Silent Spring, Carson 


5. Sex and the Single Girl, Brown (7) = 15,500 Deluxe Rooms (at More Done-then fovg More Fun! 
6. O Ye Jigs & Juleps!, Hudson (4) Swimming for Family Funl ‘ 
7. Who's in Charge Here?, Gardner (6) 
8. The Blue Nile, Moorehead (5) 7 year-round Championship Sor Kecther: lnternation Wilke: 
9. Final Verdict, St. Johns (10) Golf Courses DEPT. T, CONVENTION CENTER 


10. JFK Coloring Book, LAS VEGAS, Ni EVADA 


Kannon and Roman 
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big business-getter: The Michaels-Stern suit 
in Courier Cloth 


around the confer- 


for a much longer time. It builds your e 
ence table; meets V.I.P.’s with well-dressed assurance. In the 


This suit knows where it’s going. Straight to the top. Everything 

about it breeds success. Its classic executive-suite tailoring. Its 

unusually luxurious fabric. A pure wool worsted with a silky, , colors and patterns of success. $75”. For nearest store, write: 

Michaels-Stern, Department T, Box 480, Rochester 2, N.Y. 
SLIGHTLY MIGHER IN THE WEST 


strokable touch. It’s the suit that retains the new-suit feeling 
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LETTERS 





The Persuaders 


Sir: 

As a copywriter may I thank vou for 
your article on advertising, “The Visible 
Persuaders” |Oct. 12]. For ten years my 
family and relatives have been wondering 
what the hell I'm up to. 

Bos DooLitTLe 
New York City 
Sir: 
Penetrating, valid and well written. 
Davin OciLvy 
Chairman 
Ogilvy, Benson & Mather Inc. 
New York City 


Sir: 

You refer to research as the “occult art 
of head-candling.” This statement does not 
make it any easier to win acceptance among 
client and agency executives for a fact-based 
method of carrying on work long since ac- 
cepted by other business enterprises. 

ALBRO MARTIN 
Account Research Manager 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 
New York City 


Sir: 

I feel strongly that the ad industry as a 
whole has done much to give the American 
people a false and distorted sense of values. 
It is all-encompassing, like a poison gas that 
permeates the atmosphere, no matter how 
diligently one may try to escape. 

I admit the self-made necessity of adver- 
tising in our economy, and cannot help wish- 
ing that all these brilliant minds were con- 
cerned less with making the gullible public 
want things they don’t need, and more with 
true, constructive goals. 

(Mrs.) Laura S. RUEKBERG 
Park Forest, Ill. 


Sir: 

A fair and factual report on the industry. 
If it deserves any criticism at all, it is the 
failure to mention the amount of work done 
by volunteer agencies for the Advertising 
Council on such public-service campaigns as 
Smokey the Bear, savings bonds, college 
education and many others, 


R. W. Granam 


Partner 





Gray & Rogers 
Philadelphia 


Sir: 

Congratulations, Time. Your piece on ad- 
vertising says it all. It should be prescribed 
reading for every board room in America. 

Watker Y. Brooks 
Executive Vice President 
The McCarty Co. 
Los Angeles 
Sir: 

A thorough, objective investigation that 
should not only provide material for intro- 
spection by the advertisers, but also supply 
criteria and facts for examination by critics 
of their charges against the art of mass 
persuasion 

RayMonp D. HEHMAN 
Ensign, U.S.N. 
Navy Supply Corps School 
Athens, Ga. 


concerning Catholicism, so I enjoyed learn- 
ing about many phases of the Catholic 
world: past councils, Pope John XXIII and 
the present Vatican Council. 

Your outlining of the topics which are to 
be brought before the council proved to be 
very interesting, and the background of 
these issues was especially helpful. 

Mires McKee 


Grosse Pointe Park, Mich. 


Sir: 

Every religion class in my school is using 
this article when covering the council's main 
objectives and aspirations. 

PETER SANTULLI 
St. Mary's High School 
Manhasset, N.Y. 
Sir: 

In answer to the letter from Betty Han- 
son |Oct. 12], Catholics believe that the 
Pope is infallible only when he speaks to us 
in his capacity as head of the church in 
regard to matters of faith and morals. 

Oi course, it is possible that his words may 
need editing before being printed. Which of 
us has never used an ungrammatical word or 
phrase, or written an awkward sentence? 

CATHERINE RONDINELLI 





Milwaukee 


The Sound and the Fury 
Sir: 

I must take exception to the remark that 
the Ole Miss faculty “timidly failed to make 
any serious effort to quiet down the students 
[Oct. 12].” 

While I admit that in certain respects we 
could have done much more, during the week 
before the riot as the crisis was mounting, 
many faculty members took much class time 
to talk to our students of the necessity for 
calm and respect for law and order, The 
week after the riot, we intensified our efforts 
to impress on our students the fact that 
(as the University A.A.U.P. chapter put it) 
“riots, weapons, and agitators have no place 
at a university.” 

Some of the faculty even moved among 
the students on that fateful Sunday and tried 
hard to persuade them and the horde of 
“outsiders” to disperse. 

Joseru O. BAYLEN 
Professor of History 
University of Mississippi 
Oxford, Miss 
Sir: 

Re your remark that the University of 
Mississippi is “cheerfully unintellectual”: Ole 
Miss ranks second in the South in turning 
out Rhodes scholars, ranks above the nation- 





SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include a TIME address label to 
insure prompt service whenever you 
write us about your subscription. 





Mail to: TIME Subscription Service 
540 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III. 
Charles A. Adams, Gen’! Mgr. 


payment, and check: [) new subscription 
( renew my present subscription, 





al average in faculty Ph.D.s, and our distin- 
guished chancellor, John D. Williams, has 
been honored over the past few years by the 
presidency of the American Association of 
College and University Administrators. 
Bite Setu, '63 
JouN GEISLER, "64 
Marty Cook, "66 
University of Mississippi 
Oxford, Miss. 


Sir: 

The recent incident in Mississippi once 
again shows the defects inherent in the 
Southern system of education. A university, 
dedicated to the broadening of minds and 
destruction of ignorance, has succeeded in 
destroying an already weakened image of 
Dixie higher education. 

The student body of Ole Miss should hang 
their heads in shame for their part in the 
fiasco. Apparently saturation with higher 
education hasn’t dented their archaic igno- 
rance. Ole Miss, old indeed, isn't it? 

KENNETH GERLACH 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Md. 


No Red 
Sir: 

Your story on the British colony of Aden 
(Oct. 5] described Abdullah Asnag, secretary 
of the Aden Trades Union Congress, as 
“Red-lining,” a shorthand phrase which I 
take to mean that Mr. Asnag is a Communist 
or a fellow traveler or a follower of the 
Communist Party line. 

The staunchly antitotalitarian, anti-Com- 
munist International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, with which the Aden T.U.C. 
is affiliated, in July supported the complaint 
of the Aden T.U.C. against British policy 
in the area, a complaint which was also 
supported by the British T.U.C, 

His fellow trade unionists in the LC.F.T.U. 
have found Mr, Asnag is an outstanding 
labor leader about whom the British gov- 
ernment may be unhappy, but there is a 
large difference between fighting the colonial 
policies of the British government and being 
a “Red-lining” unionist. 

IRVING Brown 
Director 
LCF.T.U. 
New York City 


Views of Manhattan 
Sir: 

As a native New Yorker I applaud your 
article |Sept. 28] for its excellent portrayal 
of New York as a vibrant, growing and, in 
many respects, beautiful city. 

In regard to the quality of the new build- 
ings, as an architectural student I can only 
add that their similarity in looks is but a 
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year, $7.50; 2 years, $12.00; 3 years, oa 
H $16.00; 5 years, $22.00. Canal Zone, 
Catholics Convene Cuba, Mexico, Panama, Puerto Rico, Virgin ~ ——-— —- 
Sir: Islands, Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, 2¢¢°ess 
Thank you for your article on the Vatican New Zealand, Pacific Islands, 1 year, ss 

Council | Oct. 5]. 1 am a member of a Pres- 910:00,: Other: countries, 2) yesr, 9220. ity zone state = 
op eU eT SW Oe a a ee . 
et 
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Protects 

the life of your 
engine best— 
Quaker State 
Motor Oil 


MADE FROM 100% 
PURE PENNSYLVANIA 
GRADE CRUDE OIL 








Ready now... 


. . . your new 1962 Air Travel Card Personal Credit Direc- 
tory. Contains over 7,500 listings (double 1961) of hotels, 
motels, restaurants, car rental agencies, secretarial services 
and communications services which now honor your Air 
Travel Card for credit. Ask for it at your favorite airline. 





| reflection of their similarity in function. To 


have them otherwise would be an architec 
tural mistake 

GERALD GURLAND 
Scheveningen, The Netherlands 


Sir 

With minor reservations, you seem to find 
some virtue in New York's “uncoordinated 
development. What you are describing in 
fact. to use Lewis Mumford’s phrase, is 
“solidified chaos.” What pride or comfort 
you can take from a city that is totally out 
of control, and almost completely in the 
hands of venal speculators and banal bureau 
crats, 1 can’t fathom 

Why. for example, on adjacent corners 
could not corporations such as Time Inc 
Equitable Life, CBS, and the Rockefellers 
create a truly stirring civic space? 

This was accomplished during the ‘30s in 
the original design of Rockefeller Center 
We have steadily degenerated since that 
time, and until we start trying to find the 
basic causes of that degeneration, and take 
bold action to rectify the situation, we shall 


le that is the 








emain in the laissez-faire Jung 
real New York si 

ALLAN TEMKO 
London 


Sir 
Your statement that the Americana Hotel 
is the world’s tallest is incorrect. It is actual 
ly the fifth tallest hotel 
The Waldori-Astoria still claims the title 
at 625 ft. The Sherry-Netherland is second 
at 560 ft., and the Ritz Tower Hotel comes 
next at sgo it. The Hotel Pierre is 525 ft., 
and the Americana is 501 ft 
Howarp Connor Jr. 
General Manager 
Ritz Tower 


New York City 


The Americana bases its claim on 
ore stories (30) than any other 





My wife and I both read this article, and 
ve want to thank you from the bottom of 
our hearts for bringing us up to date on the 
latest cha s in our home town. We have 
been ‘ from the world’s greatest city 
for ca ind vour article was the next 
best thing to actually being there seeing these 
changes taking place 


Puitie V. LELLE JR 
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Channel Time 


Tr 
We at ABC are constant readers of Tine 
ind of course we read your Show Business 
pages with particular interest. The Oct. 1 
issue is likely to confuse your readers who 
might be searching the wrong channels for 
certain television programs 
To set the record straight, ABC is the net 
work on which The Jetsons and Mr, Smith 
Goe » Washington are broadcast. The 
Beverly Hillbillies is on another network. 
MicHakEt J. Foster 
Vice President 














American Broadcasting Co 
New York City 
Norway & Cuba 
or 

In Time of Oct. 5, you state that the 
Norwegians have “remained deaf to U.S 
pleas” to stop “shipping Communist cargoes 
to Cuba.” 


On Sept. 13 the Norwegian Shipowners’ 
Association stated that no Norwegian ships 
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pima Supima 


you really want this 


when you want the best of this 
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You're right to want pima. This extra long staple cotton is 
softer, silkier, more lustrous. But when you want the best of 
pima you really want SuPima. 

SuPima fabrics are made of super-strong, extra long staple 
cotton scientifically grown in Arizona, Texas and New Mexico. 
This superior pima is grown from special seed developed after 
years of research by agricultural geneticists. It is quality con- 
trolled. It is pedigreed. You don’t guess at its origin, You know 
its origin and its heritage. You know too, that the quality of 
SuPima is consistently high—made from cotton grown in the 
same regions, under the same conditions, of seeds that are con- 
stantly improved. 

When you specify SuPima you know precisely what you’re 
going to get—the best of pima, the best of this softer, silkier, 
more lustrous extra long staple cotton. And you know that 
SuPima wearing apparel is made from super-strong cotton 
grown exclusively in our own southwest. 

Only certified fabrics made of this special cotton earn the 
right to earry the SuPima label. It’s a badge of quality, a signa- 
ture of dependability. 

SuPima Association of America, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, 


SUPIMA 18 THE REGIST RATIFICATION MA noe £ OF SOUTHWESTERN EXTRA LONG STAPLE COTTON, 
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4 . 
i the Custom Royal speaks of quality in every stiteh, 
\ 


in every meticulous tailoring detail. in its 





"BO T's N bi 5( )( ) lailored by DA ROFEF 


aler, 
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. the one fine suit every man deserves lo own 


When you first see this suit, it commands 
attention, As you handle the exclusive fabrics, 


you feel a sense of deep satisfaction. For 


beautiful comfort of fit. award-winner since 


its introduction. the Custom Royal has been 
winning friends ever since. Pure luxury in every 


aspect, except the price. Suits from $79.95. 





had carried military cquipment to Cuba 
Furthermore, on Oct. 1 it pointed out 
the very few calls made at Cuba by Nor 








wegian ships had in most cases been di 
tated by those who had chartered the shij 
and not by the Norwegian shipowners, In a 
letter of the same day addressed to its men 
" gian Shipowners’ Associa 








its members to the extent pos 
steps to secure that their ship 
t employed in transportation of 
OOK o and from Cuba.” 


OLAF MALTERUD 
Norwegian Shipowners’ Association 
Oslo 


Note for the Record 


vour article on Marcello Mastroianni 
s|: La Notte was made by Miche 
Antonioni, not Luchino Visconti 

MEL STUART 





Hollywood 
Tribal Art 


or 

As a Nigerian, let m 
for its excellent and unbiased repe 
African art [Sept. 28] 

Those figu in bronze, clay or wood 
often speak more than the “experts” car 
understand, and perhaps only the trican 
can feel, in depth, their silent communion 

IFEANYI MENKITI 
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Pomona College 


Claremont, Calif 


Is it not possible for your magazine t« 
report on any subject African without re 
orting te icialism in reverse? Even the 
current display of “African” art here? Is it 
an indica of color prejudice to believe 
that Renaissance art possesses a beauty lack 
ing in the primitive and basic art of Africa? 


Please xcuse me for being white and 








domiciled in Africa 


P. J. HUGHES 











Salisbu Southern Rhodesia 
be) 

I protest your statement implying destruc 
tic if sculptures because of the 
‘iconocl Christian missionaries.” 

rl | vears as an educational mis 
sionary in Africa, I have never known on 
instance of missionary idol-smashing. In 
stead I can attest first-hand a long record 
of missionar scholars who have reduced 
African languages to writing, collected and 
preserved fables, proverbs, songs 

ct 1 missionary teachers who 
ge young Africans to perpetuate their 





Mrs. WILLIAM F. Pruitt 
American Presbyterian Congo Mission 
Lulabourg, Republic of Congo 
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How a new window idea produced a beautiful new shape for cars 
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AONTEREY: PRODUCTS OF Gord» MOTOR COMPANY « LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 


RS WHITE HORSE SCOTCH, BLENDED 86.8 PROOF 


- : 
BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND * 100% SCOTCH WHISKIES 





DELIGHTFUL...BECAUSE IT’S DRY 


the dry Scotch 
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Perhaps more than any other publication, Time ex- 
pects its reporters, writers and editors to have a sharp 
eye and ear for the quote. For precisely what a man 
or woman says often reveals character, defines an 
issue, spots a trend, clarifies a point or simply bright- 
ens a story, Some examples from this week's issue: 


“You may kiss anyone you have 
been introduced to, but you shouldn't 
look as if you would like to do it 
more than once.” See Mopern Livine, 


Cocktail Kissing. 


“T don’t think I'd very much like 
to be a white boy just starting out in 
New York now,” See Music, Crow 
Jim. 


“All good, and, I am glad to say. not 
quite clean fun.” See SHow Business, 


No, No, a Thousand Times No. 


“We have no time for the transient 
or the immediately applicable and 
quickly advantageous.” See Epvuca- 
T10N, Dean of Deans. 


“When the going gets tough. the 
tough get going.” See Sport, Sunrise 
in the West. 


“Is it a Van Gogh or not a Van 
Gogh. I don’t know. I wasn’t there.” 
See Art, Controversial Collection. 


“Is there anything wrong with Dad- 
dy? He's going to be home for Thanks- 
giving.” See Press, New Boss for 
the A.P. 


“Destiny is simply the relentless 
logic of each day we live.” See Tue 
Wortp, The Trouble with Cassandra. 


“T was so drunk I took bottles for 
girls. and girls for bottles.” See Booxs, 


"If We Only Knew!" 


“My job was even tougher than 
Ike's. He had the men and he had the 
equipment. I had to find both.” See 
Cixema, Operation Overblown. 


“Any actor who doesn’t feel he’s 
potentially a king should get off the 
stage and hide up a bamboo tree.” See 
Suow Business, Lawrence of Leeds. 


“Take back your faith in yourselves. 
Don't let any one man make your 
decisions." See THe Nation, lke on 
the Frontier. 


“Love is the crooked thing. There is 
nobody wise enough to find out all 
that is in it.” See THe Wortp, The 
Crooked Thing. 


“Gentlemen, justice is for barter 
and sale to the highest bidder. No one 
thinks about principle any more.” See 


Tue Nation, The Death of the 87th. 


“Let them give ear to the anguished 
cry of “Peace, peace,’ which rises up to 
heaven from every part of the world.” 
See Rexicion, The Council Opens. 


“IT wanted freedom, freedom to in- 
dulge in whatever caprice struck my 
fancy, freedom to search in the far- 
thermost corners of the earth for the 
beautiful, the joyous and romantic.” 
See PEOPLE. 


“IT don’t think you should ever 
attempt to do anything twice.” See 
MILESTONES. 
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Magnavox now brings the benefits of “space age” electronics 


to the world of music. 





ASTRO-SONIC STEREO HIGH FIDELITY. An 


exciting new Magnavox development which ex- 
ceeds all previous achievements in the re-creation 
of music with incredible fidelity. 

The Astro-Sonic has such great tonal dimen- 
sion it can fill a concert hall like a full symphony 
orchestra—and in your home can “whisper” the 
full beauty of music or shake the walls with the 
crescendo of a great symphony. 

The Astro-Sonic develops more than 100 watts 
of music power yet consumes no more current 
than the average light bulb—only about one tenth 
of a comparable tube set. 

Vacuum tubes and component-damaging heat 
—the sources of most service troubles—have been 
eliminated . . . parts are guaranteed for five years. 
Solid state circuitry provides greater stereo 
FM/AM radio performance and more audio 
power with greater efficiency than any tube set 
ever could. 

Astro-Sonic models are encased in your choice of beau- 
tiful furniture priced from $495. 

Thrill to a demonstration of these superb instruments 
at your Magnavox dealer (listed in your Yellow Pages). 


MAGNAVOX ELECTRONIC ORGANS, using 
this new solid state “space age” technique, create 
a whole new world of musical sound—produce 
wider tonal range than ever before obtainable in 
an organ—the entire tonal spectrum of a sym- 
phony orchestra. 

Spatial 3D—a New Dimension in Sound adds 
depth as well as breadth of tone to music. 

Elimination of vacuum tubes, motors or other 
moving parts makes this the most dependable as 
well as versatile organ. It takes no more current 
than a small light bulb, yet it produces more than 
twice the music power of other organs. 

Magnavox Electronic Organs provide greater 
playing facility for the beginner as well as for the 
most proficient musician, with a vast variety of 
orchestral voices of exquisite beauty. 

There is a variety of beautifully and compactly styled 
models ranging in price from $495 to $2495, 





the magnificent 


Magnavox 


You also get the benefits of advanced electronic engineering in Magnavox television and radio. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Millions for Tribute? 


At Miami's International Airport, a 
stocky, white-haired man wearily faced 
newsmen. New York Lawyer James B. 
Donovan was just back from Havana, but 
he could offer only the haziest account of 
his effort to ransom 1,113 Cuban prisoners 
captured by Castro after the collapse of 
the Bay of Pigs invasion in April 1961 
“The negotiations haven't broken down,” 
said Donovan. “There are simply some 
points that must be resolved.” He had 
made “concrete offers” to Castro, and 
“now we must await resolutions”—mean- 
ing wait for Castro's next move. 

What had he offered Castro? Drugs 
medicines and baby foods, said Donovan, 
“Not one dollar in cash is involved.’ 
What was the total dollar value of the 
package? Donovan declined to say. How 
much of the ransom was being put up by 
the U.S. Government? Said Donovan 
“The U.S. Government has absolutely no 
part in these negotiations. 

A Grim Occasion. It was a grim occa- 
sion for Negotiator Donovan, His bursitis 
was paining him, and he was terribly 
tired. When he stood up at the end of the 
press conference, he wobbled so alarm- 
ingly that policemen hurried to his aid. 
He had spent eight nerve-grating days 
waiting around in Havana. Castro had 
deigned to see him only twice, behaving 
with the assurance of a blackmailer in a 
society with no law against blackmail. 

It was also a grim occasion for the U.S., 
which somehow found itself offering ran- 
som to the uncouth Communist dictator 





wRIS JENRING HEARST HEADLINE SERV 


“Now, Wuat Am I Bip?” 





NEGOTIATOR DONOVAN 
A grotesquely 


owkward posrure, 
of an impoverished island less than 100 
miles from Florida. That was a_ gro- 
tesquely awkward posture for a nation 
that cherishes “Millions for defense, but 
not a cent for tribute” as one of its 
proud historical utterances.“ The ransom 
negotiations were all the more embarrass- 
ing at a time when the U.S. was pressing 
other nations to halt shipments to Cuba. 
Donovan's mission was made all the 
more unseemly by other events that took 
place last week. At the U.N., Cuba's Pres- 
ident Osvaldo Dorticés spieled forth a 
ranting attack, accusing the U.S. of “ag- 
gressive hysteria” and “hunger for domi- 
nation.” In Havana, Castro made a chest- 
thumping speech gibing at U.S. fears that 
an attack on Cuba will lead to nuclear 
war with Russia. And in the U.S. Con- 
gress. New York’s Republican Senator 
Kenneth Keating said that U.S. intelli- 
gence had detected six additional missile 
sites under construction in Cuba. The 
Administration, charged Keating. was 
keeping the U.S. public “in the dark 
about the Russian buildup in Cuba. 
"Amiable Fiction.'' Against this back- 
ground, Donovan's mission to Havana 
would have seemed dubious even if it 
had been an open, honest attempt by the 
It was voiced in 1798 by Robert Goodloe 


Harper, U.S, Cor man from South Carolina 
in reference to French demands that the U.S 





ur 


pay a sort of indemnity for signing an amicable 
treaty with France's enemy, Britain. 


U.S. Government to ransom the Bay of 
Pigs prisoners. But it was neither open 
nor honest. The Administration put up 
a strained pretense that Donovan was 
negotiating as a private citizen on behalf 
of an organization called the Cuban Fam- 
ilies Committee for Liberation of Pris- 
oners of War. Assistant Secretary of State 
Edwin M. Martin flatly declared that 
Donovan “has no connection with the 
Administration.” The Justice Department 
admitted that Donovan had conferred 
with Attorney General Kennedy several 
times, but insisted that the visits were 
merely “courtesy calls.’ 

This insistence drew some sharp jour- 
nalistic fire. The New York Times's 
James Reston charged that the Adminis- 
tration merely “added to the confusion 
about Cuba” by disclaiming any connec- 
tion with Donovan's mission. Liberal 
Washington Columnist William V. Shan- 
non wrote that the “amiable fiction” 
about the prisoner negotiations is wrong 
on two counts: 1) the President of the 
U.S. “ought not to be a party to practic- 
ing a deception on the people and the 
Congress,’ and 2) “this kind of secret 
will not keep, and its disclosure is always 
embarrassing.” 

Project X. Once before, President 
Kennedy had tried to make an Adminis- 
tration-sponsored ransom attempt look 
like a private undertaking. Shortly after 





Proud of His Bayonet Beard} 
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the Bay of Pigs disaster, Castro offered 
to trade the prisoners for 500 tractors. 
At the behind-the-scenes urging of the 
President, a group of prominent U.S. 
citizens formed a committee to raise mon- 
ey to buy tractors for Castro. The deal 
collapsed when Castro demanded heavy. 
tank-tread tractors costing several times 
as much as the wheeled farm tractors the 
committee had planned to deliver to him, 

The outcome was a great relief to the 
many Americans who found the deal re- 
pugnant. But President Kennedy was dis- 
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appointed. The prisoners weighed on his 
conscience: they had undertaken their 
invasion under his sponsorship, and_ his 
decision not to support them with U.S. 
air cover doomed whatever prospects for 
success they might have had. So the 
President undertook a second ransom ef- 
fort, with less fanfare, working through 
the Cuban Families Committee—* Project 
X." the White House called it. 

What made the Administration's in- 
volvement so obvious was the glaring dis- 
parity between the size of Castro's de- 


KENNEDY'S MAN IN HAVANA 
Experience in Dark Corners 


HEN James Britt Donovan tin- 
ished college, he asked his father 
to buy him a newspaper. That request 
was typical of Donovan's positive- 
thinking approach to life. At New 
York's Fordham University, where his 
classmates voted him “best all-round 
man,” he had prepared for a career in 
journalism, and it seemed sensible to 
start out as owner-editor-publisher of 
his own newspaper rather than as a 
cub reporter on somebody else's. His 
father, a high-fee New York surgeon. 
agreed to buy his son a newspaper, 
but he laid down a condition: James 
would have to get a law degree first. 
At Harvard Law School, Donovan 
changed his mind about his future. 
And as a lawyer he has prospered 
splendidly. He can afford the rich 
man's hobby of collecting rare books 
and manuscripts. He can also afford to 
leave his practice now and then for 
spells of public service as an operator 
in international dark corners—a_ spe- 


cialty that traces back to his wartime 
service as legal counsel to “Wild Bill” 
Donovan (no kin), head of the cloak- 
and-dagger Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices. After the war. Donovan served 
on the U.S. legal staff at the war- 


criminal trials in Niirnberg, later 
helped draft the legislation setting up 
the Central Intelligence Agency. 

. 

Donovan came to public attention 
in 1957 as the defense lawyer for 
Colonel Rudolf Ivanovich Abel, who 
in the guise of a struggling artist had 
masterminded a Russian spy ring from 
a studio in Brooklyn. Donovan did not 
seck the task—it was assigned to him 
by the court on the recommendation 
of a Bar Association committee. But 
once he took it on, he defended Abel 
with skill and dedication. He carried 
the defense to the Supreme Court, 
succeeded in getting Abel a fairly gen- 
tle sentence of 30 years’ imprison- 
ment. “In my time on this court,” said 
Chief Justice Earl Warren, “no man 
has undertaken a more arduous and 
self-sacrificing task.” In gratitude. 
Abel presented Donovan with one of 
his paintings. Donovan also received a 


$10,000 fee from somebody behind the 
Iron Curtain purporting to be Abel's 
wife. He donated the $10,000 to Ford- 
ham. Harvard and Columbia. 

Donovan paid an uncomfortable 
price for defending Abel. Abusive calls 
poured in upon him, and he had his 
phone disconnected. His four children 
were jeered at by their schoolmates. 
His own friends teased him about be- 
ing pro-Red. “You get rather tired of 
it,’ he said. “At a recent dinner, it 
was good for 20 minutes of needling 
for me to ask the waiter to bring Rus- 
sian dressing for my shrimp.” 

e 

In arguing against the death penal- 
ty in the Abel case. Donovan made 
the point that some time in the fu- 
ture “an American of equivalent rank” 
might be taken prisoner by the Com- 
munists, and it might be useful to the 
U.S. to work out an “exchange of pris- 
oners.”” That plea proved to be pro- 
phetic: in Berlin early this year, the 
Kennedy Administration released Abel 
to the Russians in exchange for cap- 
tured U-2 Pilot Francis Gary Powers 
(Time, Feb. 16), Negotiator of the 
deal: James B. Donovan, As in the 
current negotiations with Fidel Cas- 
tro. Donovan played a murkily am- 
biguous role. He was supposedly act- 
ing as an attorney for Abel's putative 
wife, But in effect he was serving as a 
Kennedy Administration agent. 

In the apparent belief that these 
negotiations with Communists have 
appeal to voters, the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration last month backed Dono- 
van, 46. as the Democratic choice to 
run for the U.S. Senate against Re- 
publican Incumbent Jacob — Javits. 
Only a man as determinedly hopeful 
as Donovan would be willing to take 
on that sacrificial assignment. He said 
he was going to wage a “positive” 
campaign to make the voters of New 
York State “realize that their interests 
would be better served in the Senate 
by a Democrat working with President 
Kennedy.” That is just about the 
only campaign statement Donovan 
has made so far. Almost ever since, he 
has been going to or from Havana. 
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mands and the resources of the Families 
Committee. Castro's last publicly an- 
nounced price tag on the prisoners’ free- 
dom was $62 million, which works out to 
more than $50,000 per prisoner. He is 
now demanding drugs and other goods 
worth a comparable amount at Cuban 
prices. The Kennedy Administration has 
been pressuring U.S. drug manufacturers 
to supply wares for the ransom package 
at nonprofit prices, but even so the total 
cost will run to millions of dollars. The 
Families Committee obviously can supply 
only a picayune fraction of the money. 
The unavoidable conclusion is that much 
or most of the ransom money is going to 
come from the U.S. taxpayers by the way 
of the President's contingency fund or 
some other lightly audited channel. 

Once that conclusion sank in on Capitol 
Hill, members of Congress erupted with 
cries of anger and protest. On the floor 
of the Senate, Mississippi Democrat John 
Stennis and Delaware Republican John 
J. Williams declared themselves opposed 
to the use of any federal funds to meet 
Castro's demands. Four Congressmen sent 
the President telegrams demanding to 
know where the money was going to come 
from. In a floor speech, Florida’s Re- 
publican Congressman William C. Cramer 
said that “this whole deal smells.” 

_ Conflict of Roles. An extra complica- 
tion was the fact that Negotiator Dono- 
van is the Democratic candidate for U.S. 
Senator from New York against Republi- 
can Incumbent Jacob Javits. He therefore 
has a big, personal political stake in the 
outcome. Even the pro-Kennedy Wash- 
ington Post voiced editorial misgivings 
about Donovan's “conflict of roles.” Said 
the Post; “Suppose the Cubans are freed 
before the election. The suspicion will 
exist, fairly or not, that the United States 
has paid a bribe to the Castro regime at 
least in part to help publicize a candidate 
for office.” 

When Donovan arrived in Miami last 
week, gathered to meet him were many of 
the relatives and friends of the Bay of 
Pigs prisoners. They had been hoping 
against hope for months. Now, some of the 
prisoners’ wives wore yellow dresses—in 
symbolic reply to the yellow prison shirts 
that Castro had forced their husbands to 
wear in an attempt to brand them as cow- 
ards. When Donovan came back empty- 
handed, the Cubans drifted slowly away. 

But many other Cuban exiles, particu- 
larly those who had no close kinfolks 
among the prisoners. were bitterly op- 
posed to the ransom negotiations. Said 
an exile leader in Puerto Rico: “Cubans 
are demoralized~ because they fear that 
the U.S. Government is behind the ran- 
som deal. It means that the U.S. does not 
plan to do anything to rescue these pris- 
oners except pay money. It means that 
the U.S. will rescue a few Cubans, but 
not the whole Cuban people.” Warned a 
Cuban exile living in Washington: “If the 
U.S. pays the ransom, the people of Cuba 
and all the rest of Latin America will 
recognize that your Government is willing 
to accept Communism in Cuba. This is 


a tragedy.” 
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THE CONGRESS 
The Death of the 87th 


Not since Little Eva had there been 
such a deathbed scene. The 8;th Congress 
expired interminably, and in oratorical 
anguish. But at least and at last it died. 

Countless times. the 87th seemed about 
to draw its last breath. At one point Sen- 
ate Whip Hubert Humphrey definitely 
predicted a midweek adjournment. But 
Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield 
knew better. Asked about Humphrey's 
forecast, he simply sighed: “What week?’ 
A newsman suggested to Mansfield that 
in Election Year 1962, a lot of members 
of Congress were by now praying for 
adjournment, Retorted Manstield: “If I 
pray any more. I'm going to have house- 
maid's knee.’ 

What had happened? It was quite sim- 
ple. Every time the Democratic 87th got 
ready to die reasonably, a senior Demo- 
cratic Solon demanded the right to take 
one last, long gasp. 

Old Friends & Heavy Hearts. For a 
while, it was Florida’s Democratic Sen 
ator George Smathers who held things 
up. Smathers boasts of his deep and abid- 
ing personal friendship with Jack Ken- 
nedy. But that relationship apparently 
does not extend to politics. As it hap- 
pened, Smathers was the sponsor of a bill 
passed overwhelmingly by both branches 
of Congress, that would 
ployed people to take tax deductions on 
their own pension programs. President 
Kennedy did not like the bill 
would mean an unscheduled loss of tax 
revenue. Smathers had a strong hunch 
that the President meant to let it die by 
pocket veto. But Smathers also knew that 
he had the votes to override any veto 
so long as Congress stayed in session, He 
therefore fought a shrewd delaying action 
against adjournment 
ly signed the measure. 





permit self-em 


since if 


and Kennedy final- 


Then there was Georgia's Democratic 
Senator Richard Russell. He was annoyed 
because the House had declined to ap- 
prove several items in the Agriculture De- 
partment’s appropriations bill that would 
have sent federal money to Georgia. He 
Was particularly interested in a $1.600,0 
grant to set up a peanut research labora 
tory. Against the House's recalcitrance 
Russell made an issue of Senate preroga 
tives. Cried he: “If the Senate has an 
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ounce of self-respect, it will stay in session 
until Christmas, if it takes this to estab- 
lish our position as a co-equal body in 
every respect.’ Russell finally announced 
that with “a heavy heart” he had given 
way on the peanut laboratory. 

Old Bastards & Justice. Next came 
a scrap between Oklahoma's Democratic 
Senator Robert Kerr and Virginia’s Dem- 
ocratic Representative Howard Smith, 
chairman of the Rules Committee. ‘The 
Senate had added $2 billion to the House 
passed $2.3 billion rivers and harbors bill 
the traditional pork-barrel measure. Con- 
servative Smith was having none of such 
nonsense, and Congress could not adjourn 
until he and Kerr, who championed the 
Senate action, reached some sort of un- 
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derstanding. Confided Kerr: “This is be- 
tween two old bastards—Bob Kerr and 
Howard Smith. Smith is determined to 
maintain his position. I am determined 
to maintain mine.” In the end. Kerr 
gave way. 

Was that the end of it? No indeed. 
Missouri's cantankerous Democratic Rep- 
resentative Clarence Cannon, chairman of 
the House Appropriations Committee, had 
taken umbrage at the way the Senate had 
been upping his antes on a supplemental 
appropriations bill. Democratic leaders 
were desperate by this time. President 
Kennedy. off on the campaign trail. plead- 
ed with Cannon by telephone; no dice. 
Democratic Whip Hale Boggs. emerging 
from a meeting, growled: “I feel like 
punching somebody in the nose.” That 
bill was stymied, but Cannon was not 
through. When the final 
bill came to the House 





appropriations 
floor late last 


POLITICS 
J.F.K. on the Stump 


There has never been anything quite 
like it. In a mid-term election campaign, 
the President of the U.S. is barnstorming 


the nation, looking. acting and sounding 
as though he himself were a candidate for 
county clerk. 

Kennedy's basic decision to go all out 
was made months ago, when he realized 


that he would be blamed if Democrats 
suffered major losses this fall. Polls indi- 
cated that a major problem is Democratic 
apathy—less than 30° of Democrats, as 


+ of Republicans, figured they 
| reason to vote. That, at least, 
President might do 


against 43 
had any re 
Was something the 
something about 
Once Again, with Feeling. Kennedy 
campaigns with all the trappings—brass 
bands, searchlights crisscrossing in the 











REPRESENTATIVE MCCoRMACK AND SENATOR MANSFIELD AT SESSION’S END 


Somebody ought to 


Friday night, Cannon pettishly demanded 
a quorum call. By this time. as Cannon 
well knew, there were scores of Repre- 
sentatives back home campaigning. There 
was no quorum, so the House had to meet 
again the next day. 

On Saturday there was a House quo- 
rum, and the surly Representatives voted 
Cannon’s money-saving motions. 
That brought a furious floor blast from 
Cannon against the whole political at- 
mosphere on the Hill. “Gentlemen.” he 


down 


roared, “justice is for barter and sale to 
the highest bidder. No one thinks about 
principle any more, They are ready to sell 
justice!" Then he proceeded to astonish 
his colleagues with direct, personal attacks 
on the leaders of his own party in the 
House, wound up with a withering slap at 
Speaker John McCormack. “I have sat 
under ten Speakers,” roared Cannon. “I 
have never seen such biased and inept 
leadership! 

With Cannon’s fiery admonishments 
ringing in their ears. the members quickly 
and at long last laid the 87th Congress 
lo rest. 


e 


punched in the nose. 


night. scores of motorcycle cops. It seems 
like 1960 all over again. His theme is 
certainly the same: the need “to get this 
country moving again.” The Republican 
Party, he repeats. says no to “progress,” 
the Democratic Party says ves. Kennedy 
seldom gets specific about such issues as 
medicare and tax reform, but he quotes 
staccato statistics to show how G.O.P. 
have blocked his programs 
‘Last year 81 of the Republicans in the 
House voted against the area redevelop- 
ment bill; 957 of the Republicans in the 
the Housing Act.” 
Last week a Baltimore crowd began to 
cheer at the sight of the first Secret Serv- 
ice helicopter over the trees, When Ken- 
nedy eventually landed. he needed only to 
smile to draw a swelling roar. The motor- 
cade drove six miles through streets lined 
with what Baltimore police called the big- 
gest political crowd in the city’s history 
the estimate was 175 In the Fifth 
Regiment Armory, on the site of the hall 
in which Woodrow Wilson was nominated 
in 1912, Kennedy was greeted by an honor 
guard of Negro R.O.T.C. cadets, a band 
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minorities 


House voted against 
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RocKEFFELLER & FRIEND AT MANHATTAN’s CotumBuS Day PARADE 
Grandfather was now an Italian. 


from St. Mary’s School, and the Ladies 
Swiss Embroidery Workers. 

While local politicians beamed on the 
platform, Kennedy gave the Republicans 
hell. “I am proud to come back to this 
city and state and ask your support in 
electing Democrats—those members of 
the House and Senate who support the 
minimum wage and medical care for the 
aged, and urban renewal, and cleaning our 
rivers, and giving security to our older 
people, and educating our children, and 
giving jobs to our workers. That is the 
issue of this campaign.” 

Meet the Press. In New York, one of 
the most dynamic campaigners in the U.S. 
did his best to bolster one of the most 
forlorn. Waiting for Kennedy, Democratic 
Gubernatorial Candidate Robert M. Mor- 
genthau stood alone on the apron at La 
Guardia Airport. No one seemed to know 
the pleasant, introverted lawyer who has 
suddenly found himself thrust into a con- 
test with Republican Nelson Rockefeller, 
An aide finally ushered Morgenthau over 
to meet the press. but the conversation 
soon suffered into silence. and the candi- 
date went back to standing by himself and 
staring into space. 

Kennedy tried hard. He greeted Mor- 
genthau warmly, steered him toward the 
cameras, invited him into the presidential 
car. The next morning Kennedy popped 
over to Newark to attend a Columbus 
Day celebration, revealed to a heavily 
Italian crowd of 10.000 a campaign trick 
of his grandfather's, Boston's John F. 
(“Honey Fitz”) Fitzgerald. “My grand- 
father always used to claim that the Fitz- 
geralds were descended from the Geraldi- 
nis, who came from Venice. I have never 
had the courage to make that claim. but I 
will make it on Columbus Day in this 
state of New Jersey.” 

Artful Elbows. Then Kennedy hustled 
back to Manhattan to watch a Columbus 
Day parade and to make another try at 
perking up Morgenthau. On the reviewing 
stand, Morgenthau shyly took his place 
next to Kennedy, only to be elbowed 
aside by the likes of Mayor Robert Wag- 
ner and Edward Dudley. Democratic can- 
didate for state attorney general, until he 
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ended up four places away from the 
President. With Morgenthau forced out 
into leftfield, Kennedy leaned to his right 
and had an animated exchange with Re- 
publican Rockefeller. 

Flying into Pennsylvania, Kennedy re- 
newed his familiar pitch for an even more 
overwhelmingly Democratic Congress. 
There was, he said, a grave danger that 
“the 88th Congress will be in control of a 
dominant Republican | and | conservative- 
Democratic coalition that will defeat 
progress. And that is why I come here 
tonight and ask your help in electing a 
progressive Congress.” 

Looking Ahead. Then the President 
took off for Indianapolis and, although he 
did not identify him by name, a sharp 
attack on Indiana's Republican Senator 
Homer Capehart, who has been urging a 
blockade or even an invasion of Cuba. 
Said Kennedy: “This is no time for rash 
and irresponsible talk. This is the time for 
men who talk softly and carry a big stick.” 
The President praised Democrat Birch E, 
Bayh Jr., Capehart’s opponent in Novem- 
ber. as a man who would never join “those 
self-appointed generals and admirals who 
want to send someone else's son to war,” 

And so. on to Louisville and an attempt 
to help Kentucky's Lieutenant Governor 
Wilson Wyatt in his fight against Repub- 
lican Senator Thruston Morton. He 
planned to keep up this same headlong 
pace right up to Election Day. There re- 
mained some doubt about how much he 
was actually helping his party's assorted 
candidates—but he was certainly giving it 
that old Kennedy college try. 


lke on the Frontier 

The Republicans do not have a present 
President to carry their campaign flag. 
But they do have a past President who 
ranks among history's great crowd pleas- 
ers—and last week ex-President Eisen- 
hower was wowing them around the land 
with his denunciations of “the new—far- 
out—frontier.” 

Ike made a triumphant entrance into 
San Francisco—where 120,000 Califor- 
nians jammed the sidewalks of the Mont- 
gomery Street financial district to give 





him a roaring welcome. He was there to 
give Dick Nixon a boost in his campaign 
for Governor; if there was ever any doubt 
about Ike’s enthusiasm for his Vice Pres- 
ident. none remained aiter he spoke at a 
Cow Palace banquet. “Several months ago 
in Denmark,” said Ike, “1 observed that 
one of the biggest mistakes of my politi- 
cal career was not working harder for 
Dick Nixon in 1960. I urge all of you. and 
I urge all Californians. not to make the 
same mistake this year. Richard Nixon 
has served his country well. I have faith 
in the man. I endorse him 1oo%.” 

Reasonable Facsimile. Ike took his 
successor in the White House bitingly to 
task for demanding that the nation give 
him more men of his own party in Con- 
gress. In Los Angeles, Eisenhower pointed 
out that during six of his eight years as 
President he faced a Congress controlled 
by the opposition—and despite that han- 
dicap had run up a “much better record 
and performance” than Jack Kennedy has 
with a 3-to-2 majority in the House and 
a nearly 2-to-1 edge over the Republicans 
in the Senate. “What does he want?” 
Ike demanded. “One-party government?” 

In Boise. Idaho, he told a group of Re- 
publican candidates: “One of my biggest 
concerns is that government be run by 
wisdom instead of by callow youth.” 
Foreign crises like Korea, he said, were 
met “head-on with firmness, and they 
were solved.” Guatemala was rescued 
from Communist domination, Wages, in- 
come and the gross national product went 
up; the rate of increase in the cost of 
living went down. “If this is not mov- 
ing.” said Ike dryly, “it is a reasonable 
facsimile thereof.” 

"Brassy Words.” In Denver, Eisen- 
hower zeroed in on the New Frontiersmen 
with measured scorn. Said he: “For my 
part I am tired—terribly tired—of hear- 
ing America run down by them, of hear- 
ing their brassy and boastful words and 
watching their bumbling actions. The 
Washington record of these past 20 
months presents a picture of political con- 
nivance instead of statesmanship, of self- 
ish grabs for power instead of respect for 
our concepts of balance in government, 
of arrogant assertion of Washington in- 
fallibility instead of readiness to trust in 
the wisdom of the American people.” 

Ike was plainly pleased by his cam- 
paigning. On his way back East. he 
stopped off in Omaha to pay tribute to 
Fred Seaton, Secretary of the Interior in 
his Cabinet and now candidate for Gov- 
ernor of Nebraska in an increasingly close 
race with Democratic Incumbent Frank 
Morrison. What Kennedy needs in Con- 
gress. said Ike. is “a darned good influx of 
Republicans.” What Nebraska needs. he 
added, is Fred Seaton as Governor—‘the 
kind of Governor who will repel this as- 
sault on the rights of state and local 
government.” 

Last stop was Minneapolis, and there 
Dwight Eisenhower summed it up. “I 
have been on the hustings for one purpose 
only,” he told 5.000 Minnesotans. “That 
is to try to tell people: take back your 
faith in yourselves. Don’t let any one 
man make your decisions.” 
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The Bitter Battle 
(See Cover} 

The Democratic candidate 
nor of Pennsylvania is a proudly emo- 
tional man. His right fist punches the 
air, a forefinger lashes out, his face flushes 
juriously beneath his silver hair. Phila- 
delphia’'s former Mayor Richardson Dil 
worth, all atremble. stammers slightly and 
the savage words about his opponent spill 
out: “My family on both sides were here 
long barons of his 
showed up. His family sold out their in- 
terests in Lackawanna County and then 
moved out their money This man 
who claims to be a gentleman .. . this 
Little Lord Fauntleroy . . . this Ivy 
League Dickie Nixon . this man who 
seeks on-the-job trainir 

The performance is genuine. But it is 
also calculated to enrage the Republican 


for Gover- 





before those robber 








REPUBLICAN SCRANTON 
This crown prince of failure...’ 


candidate, to shatter the armored suit of 
imperturbability that has frustrated Dil- 
worth as few things have before. In open 
debate, U.S. Representative William 
Scranton permits a thin smile to flicker 
across his face while his opponent heaps 
on abuse. Then he rises to reply—and 
that 1 


despite its 
cadence is whiplash in its 


cool, deliberate 


reply 
bitterness 


against Dilworth. “We have got graft 
und corruption,” he charges. “We have 
got it in Philadelphia, and we know 
what has not been done about it . He 


cries in front of the courtroom and on 
television to try and stop any kind of 
investigation rhis crown prince ot 


failure who whined and cried and 
fought tooth and nail to protect the 
graiters and corrupters. 

The use of such invective is a dis- 
appearing art in U.S. politics. This, to 
connoisseurs, is a pity. But it is being 
revived with a vengeance in Pennsylvania 
where political partisanship runs 
and the stakes are immense. 


deep 
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The Place of Power. The Governor of 
Pennsylvania is probably the most pow- 
erful in the U.S. He has no fewer than 
900 jobs to hand out. The result is a 
spoils system second to none. The army 
of state jobholders knows whom it is 
working for, and this makes for a built-in 
self-perpetuating political machine. In 
presidential election years, that machine 
be used both to throw vital 
vention votes and to deliver crucial elec- 
toral votes. 

For decades, Pennsylvania's Republican 
Party held power, and manipulated the 
state bureaucracy to its own vast ad 
vantage. But the tide turned. Just ten 
years ago. Republicans held a registration 
advantage of 1,000,000; now 
are ahead by more than 200,000. Demo- 
Leader Governor 
from 1955 to 1959; he was succeeded by 
Pittsburgh's Democratic Mayor David 
Lawrence. Until two years ago, Pennsyl- 
vania since the Civil War had voted for 
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can con- 


Democrats 


crat George served as 


only one Democrat for President—that 
of course, was F.D.R. But in 1960. under 
Lawrence, the state went for Kennedy 


over Nixon by 116,000 votes—and gave 
the winner 32 of the 84 electoral 
that he won by. 

Unfortunately, all this political power 
has served Pennsylvania badly. And the 
Keystone State—all the way from the 
anthracite regions of the east, across the 
Allegheny Mountains to the steel mills of 
Pittsburgh in the west—is in desperate 
shape. Pennsylvania has some 
350,000 unemployed, Of its 67 
56 are designated by the 
ernment as depressed areas. 

Since the Democrats 
1955. employment in the state's primary 
metals industries has dropped by 37,000. 
Hot-rolled iron and 
slipped from 22.8 million 


to 15.8 million last year. Bituminous coal 


voles 


economic 
counties 
Federal Gov 


took office in 


steel production 


tons in 1950 


production was at 72 million tons in 1954 
skidded to 62 million last year. The state 
has 429,coo people on relief. In Pitts- 


« 


burgh, 9.4% of 
employed ; 
are idle. 

Both Lawrence, who is not eligible to 
run iin, and President Kennedy, who 
promised Pennsylvania much but has de- 
livered little, are being widely blamed for 
these troubles. While Lawrence has done 
a creditable job of holding 
state budget. and showed a 
lion surplus last year, he is catching much 
of the heat for upping the 
tax to 4%, which, with a stiff corporation 
tax, provides half the general revenu 

Room for Difference. It is against this 
background that Bill Scranton and Dick 
Dilworth are contesting other for 
Governor. And as a result of this sorry 
story, they are battling with a bitterness 
rare even in Pennsylvania's turbulent po- 
litical history. 

Between the two, there is plenty of 
room for difference. At 64, Dilworth is a 
veteran Democratic politician who wears 
his New Deal-style liberalism on the 
sleeve of his double-breasted suit. Scran- 
freshman Cangressman 


the labor market is un- 
in Johnstown, more than 12°; 
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down the 


$16.6 mil 


state's sales 


each 


ton, as a 


relative newcomer to elective politics. and 
he is not in the least dogmafic about his 
Dilworth has been busily running 
for one public office or another for 15 
Scranton has been tugged reluc- 
tantly into every public job he has ever 
held. Dilworth was a brilliant reformer 
who made a lot of enemies and is now 
harried by those hostilities within his own 
party. Scranton, fresh and unmarked, is 
backed by all Republican factions, despite 
their own fratricidal history. 

Perhaps more than anything else. the 
difference is one of personality, Dilworth 
is basically a shy man. He feels and ap- 
pears uncomfortable while partaking of 


views. 


years; 


that backslapping, handshaking routine 
that. curiously enough, has become in- 


creasingly important to political cam- 
paigning in this day of television. But put 
him behind a microphone on a formal 
platform, and Dilworth is second to no 





DAVID W. WC CUEN 
Democrat DILWoRTH 
This Little Lord Fountleroy 


one as a slashing speaker. Now shouting, 
weeping. he can carry an 
audience along with him on rolling waves 


occasionally 


or emotion, 

Scranton, on the other hand, thoroughly 
enjoys street-corner politicking. Thus, in 
a Reading paint plant, he recently scram- 
bled up a wobbly ladder to shake hands 
with a 20-it.-high scaffold 
ignoring the open paint vats below. Said 
the surprised workman: “Nobody ever 
went this high for my vote.” On the 


worker on a 





stump. Scranton is far less flamboyant 
and eloquent than Dilworth, But is 
much more controlled. He has an ana- 


lytical mind that travels fast to the major 
points. 

And so, the campaign's 
changes stem in great part from Dilworth’s 


savage e@X- 


proven ability to demoralize an opponent 
on the stump and bury him in a bluster of 
. Scranton simply means to stay 
cool. let Dilworth blurt himself into a 
fatal political blunder. In 1958 Dilworth 
made just such an error when he advo- 
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verbias 




















DowNTOWN PHILADELPHIA 
An outstanding record. 


cated the admission of Red China into the 
United Nations—an issue that had noth- 
ing to do with the Democratic guberna- 
torial nomination he was then seeking. 
(He has since changed his mind.) 

Dilworth’s emotionalism is even the 
subject of jokes within his own party. 
Quips former Democratic Governor 
George Leader: “Nobody controls Dick 
Dilworth. Sometimes he can’t even con- 
trol himself.’ Dilworth, however, makes 
no apology for this facet of his personal- 
ity. Says he: “I am emotional, and I'm 
damn proud of it. If it hadn't been for 
emotional men. Philadelphia wouldn't 
have moved in the last eleven years.” 

"Like Cutting Your Throat." Pennsy!- 
vania’s economic ailments are a ready- 
made issue for a challenger, and Scranton 
is making the most of this issue. ‘The 
other states are getting ahead of us,” he 
stresses in speech after speech. “They're 
getting ahead of us in their economy; 
they're growing faster; they have more 
jobs; their people are making more mon- 
ey. We are going behind and drifting. 
And it’s all because the last administra- 
tion has been handled on a power-poli- 
tics basis and for political purposes pri- 
marily, and not as a service to the people, 
which is what government is supposed to 
be. They have, in the last seven years, 
doubled taxation in this state; they have 
doubled expenditures, and we certainly 
haven't doubled services.” 

Scranton is plugging a ten-point “‘pro- 
gram of recovery,” which ranges from 
new state programs for community col- 
leges, commuter transportation and mid- 
dle-income housing to “unceasing effort to 
improve the industrial climate of Pennsyl- 
vania to entice more industries and thus 
more jobs.” He promises that state agen- 
cies will help “eliminate corrupt city gov- 
ernment in Philadelphia.” On the touchy 
patronage issue, Scranton pledges that he 
will push to expand civil service. With 
characteristic bluntness he adds: “I don't 
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know of a single county leader in either 
party who shares my views on this.” He 
maintains that he can save millions of 
dollars by administrative efficiency, steers 
very clear of talk about possible tax in- 
creases to finance his programs. 

Similarly. Dilworth is too smart to 
mention specific increases, says candidly 
“That would be like cutting your own 
throat.’ His main pitch has been to point 
to his own really outstanding record in 
revitalizing Philadelphia. He also fends 
off any ties to the Lawrence administra- 
tion. “This state has been inflicted for 
years with miserable state governments,” 
says Dilworth. “It's been the history of 
this state to load up the payroll with po- 
litical hacks who got miserable salaries 
and stole the rest.” 

In their bloody battle, both Scranton 
and Dilworth tend to make each other out 
as the worst sort of political brigand. Yet 
neither is anything of the sort. and indeed 
they have much in common, Both have 
deep family roots in Pennsylvania. Both 
were born to wealth. Both are highly edu- 
cated—and their training includes grad- 
uate degrees in the hard school of Penn- 
sylvania politics. Finally, both Dilworth 
and Scranton are deeply concerned about 
their state's situation. 

Diversify or Die. The Scrantons first 
came to the state in 1840, when two 
brothers built an iron foundry in the 
northeastern Wyoming Valley, turned out 
rails for the Erie Railroad. Their growing 
community became known as Scranton, 
The most prominent of the early Scran- 
tons was Bill’s great-grandfather, Joseph. 
He managed the foundry, started a spur 
that became the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad, organized the Lacka- 
wanna Iron & Coal Co., founded a bank 
and headed the local gasworks and water- 
works, The Scrantons grew wealthy, but 
not complacent. Bill’s grandfather, Wil- 
liam Walker, as early as 1873 was warning 
that the town must diversify or die. 

Bill's father, Worthington, heeded the 
warning, made expansion of Scranton’s in- 
dustrial base his life's main work. He had 
helped create the Scranton Industrial De- 
velopment Co. with his father (who con- 
tributed $so.c0o) to attract new industry 
in 1914. After World War II he was the 
leading figure in developing the “Scranton 
Plan.” Still widely copied, it is a self-help 
program in which a community buys or 
builds industrial facilities, then leases 
them to firms willing to move to the city. 
The plan eventually drew more than 50 
plants and 10.000 new jobs to Scranton. 

Summers at the Beach. Bill was born to 
Worthington and Marion Margery Scran- 
ton on July 19, 1917, in their beach home 
in Madison, Conn. He spent most of his 
boyhood summers there, overcoming an 
asthmatic condition by constant exercise 
in the sun. With his three older sisters,* 
he enjoyed a huge, century-old house at 
300 Monroe Avenue in Scranton, later 
moved into a great stone mansion atop a 
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hill in suburban Dalton, complete with 
indoor swimming pool. Father Scranton 
tended to business and did right well: he 
and his partners sold the gas and water 
firm for $18 million in 1928. 

But Mother was the political personage 
in the family. She first picketed for wom- 
en's suffrage—and took full advantage of 
it when it came. For more than 20 years 
she was the dominant woman in Pennsyl- 
vania Republican politics and one of the 
grande dames of the national G.O.P. Al- 
ways wearing the latest fashions set off 
with orchids and diamonds, she was affec- 
tionately known as “The Duchess.” And 
she liked her politics as up to date as her 
clothes. “As a party,” she told Republi- 
cans in 1940, “we've got to be more mod- 
ern, The party needs a new dress. I don't 
wear last year’s dress when I want to 
feel fashionable.” 

Ahead of Her Time. The Duchess was 
an internationalist even before it was 
fashionable. She warned in the 1920s that 
the U.S. would have to fight Germany 
again. She was Pennsylvania National 
Committeewoman from 1928 until 1951, 
vice chairman of the National Committee 
from 1940 until 1944, and official hostess 
to the 1940 and 1948 National Republican 
Conventions in Philadelphia. She was a 
supporter, before convention time, of 
Wendell Willkie, Thomas Dewey, Dwight 
Eisenhower. 

For young Bill.-politics thus became a 
personal thing. By the age of nine, he was 
taking his mother’s political calls, knew 
the names of the county chairmen, He 
also learned something that he finds handy 
today: “My parents taught me the neces- 
sity of organization. No matter what you 
might like to do, you can't win elections 
without it.” 

After the proper prep schools ( Fessen- 
den and Hotchkiss), Scranton majored in 
history at Yale. There, as a columnist for 
the Yale Daily News, he commented con- 
fidently on most of the world’s great prob- 
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lems. demonstrated his penchant for plain 
talk. “A hick from Vermont has been rais- 
ing a lot of comment lately.” he wrote. 
“Governor Aiken [now a Republican Sen- 
ator | is obviously a perfectly good second- 
rate politician who thinks he ought to get 
the publicity of a first-rate one and is get- 
ting it through sensational but ridiculous 
statements.” 

In these years, shortly before World 
War II, Scranton dated Jack Kennedy's 
sister Kathleen, whom he sometimes vis- 
ited at Hyannisport. There he met Jack. 
liked him, found him “‘quiet and diffident.” 
In Scranton’s mind, however, no one 
matched Mary Chamberlin, a vivacious, 
charming girl he had long known back 
home in Scranton, They were married in 
1942 when he was in the Army Air Forces. 

Upside Down. Scranton had earned a 
private pilot’s license before the war, by 
getting up mornings at 4:30 to take les- 
sons in Piper Cubs. Despite this advan- 
tage. he barely survived his Army Air 
Forces training. Flying blithely alone over 
Georgia one warm day, he unfastened his 
safety belt, slipped off his parachute and 
shirt to bask in the warm sun, Absent- 
mindedly, he slipped his trainer into a 
slow roll with the cockpit open—and had 
to hang on by his elbows and knees to 
keep from falling out. As an Air Trans- 
port Command pilot, he flew such VIPs 
as General George Marshall and Senator 
Harry Truman on defense missions. He 
later ferried combat planes from Brazil 
and North Africa into fighting areas, 

Back in Scranton after getting his 
Yale law degree in 1946, he continued 
his father’s crusade to stave off indus- 
trial decline. Even before graduation, 
he had publicly assailed local bankers 
for building “a monument to myopia” 
by their hesitancy to join a drive to 
keep a defense plant in town, Traveling 
for the local chamber of commerce. he 
helped land a Sg00,00co0 Trane Co, plant, 
a $500,000 Maxson Electronics Corp. 





branch and a $1,000,000 Chrysler facility 
for the city. 

He also became a skilled troubleshooter 
for ailing local firms, nursing them back 
to health with deft management. In so do- 
ing, he also helped himself, adding to his 
sizable estate. With the inheritances from 
his parents, Scranton estimates that he is 
now worth around $8,000.000. 

Persistent Calls. Scranton’s reputa- 
tion began spreading beyond his own Lack- 
awanna County. And in 1959, he got the 
first of a series of calls that were to 
sharply reshape his career. Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles was seeking a 
press aide. Would Scranton be interested? 
No, he would not. But he did agree to 
discuss the offer with Dulles—and the 
skilled old international lawyer was too 
persuasive to be denied. Scranton took 
the job, briefed the press for Dulles, 
made foreign policy speeches, attended 
international conferences. 

When Dulles. fatally ill, resigned. he 
recommended Scranton to his successor, 
Christian Herter. Herter expanded the 
job, made Scranton his office manager 
and liaison man with the White House 
and Cabinet. Herter’s appraisal: “I have 
never seen anyone grasp with greater rapid- 
ity not only the factual details but the 
implications in the many knotty problems 
which come to this office.” 

The next call came early in 1960, from 
Republican leaders of Scranton’s Tenth 
Congressional District. They were desper- 
ate. It was a heavily Democratic area, 
represented in the House by one Stanley 
Prokop. In the coal areas surrounding 
Scranton there was dismal unemployment 
—and the area sorely needed a Congress- 
man who might be able to do something 
about it. Would Scranton run? The answer 
was no. Scranton said he had plenty 
to do at the State Department, and 
had come to like the work there. But 
all the district's G.O.P. chairmen, normal- 
ly a quarrelsome lot, agreed that they 
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wanted him, and Scranton finally gave in. 

Scranton did not see how he could 
overturn the Democrats’ 34,000 registra- 
tion advantage. But he took to cam- 
paigning as though born to its cloth. He 
charged about the district, invaded clam- 
bakes, stormed factory gates, climbed 
apartment steps—always telling the peo- 
ple that the area needed help. and that 
they were not getting it from Democrats. 
lo his surprise. he found it fun. 

An Old Friend. But when his old 
acquaintance, Jack Kennedy, appeared in 
the Tenth District in his drive for the 
presidency, Scranton was sure he would 
lose. As the election returns rolled in, he 
found that Kennedy had indeed won the 
district by some 15,000 votes. But to his 
amazement, he also discovered that he 
was a winner himself by an even greater 
margin—17,00c0. He was tabbed immedi- 
ately as a Republican comer. 

Scranton’s main aim in going to Con- 
gress was to help his district. He landed 
right in the middle of a nasty fight over 
the Kennedy Administration’s plan to 
enlarge the House Rules Committee. De- 
spite pleas from Republican congressional 
leaders to make it a party-line fracas. 
Scranton voted with the Democrats. 
conservative Rules Committee, he figured 
might block bills his depressed district 
needed. 

Scranton ignored the tradition that a 
freshman Congressman should be seen 
but not heard. He offered major amend- 
ments to the Administration's 1961 hous- 
ing bill and the 1962 public-works bills. 
saw both of them adopted. In each case. 
they reduced the amount of money a 
local community would have to pay as a 
share of federal projects. Overall, Scran- 
ton voted for those Kennedy programs he 
felt his home area needed, proved more 
liberal than most of his state’s G.O.P. 
delegation. “What I try to figure out.” 
he explains, “is whether there's a need to 
be met by Government. If so, I usually 
vote for such a bill.” 

There was not much doubt by this time 
that a new call to try for another public 
office would soon come to Scranton. And 
so it did. Pennsylvania's fuddy-duddy reg- 
ular Republican organization, disheartened 
by the Kennedy victory, had just about 
given up hope of dislodging the Demo- 
crats from the statehouse this year, But 
the regulars were still determined to keep 
control of the party machinery by naming 
the party’s candidates. A Pennsylvania 
Republican named Dwight Eisenhower re- 
solved to head off the Old Guard. 

A Four-Letter Word. Scranton thus got 
an invitation from Ike to talk politics at 
the former President's Gettysburg farm. 
Scranton knew what was in the wind. But 
by now he had fallen in love with his 
House job, had no ambitions about the 
governorship. Scranton listened politely to 
Ike, but kept shaking his head. Finally, 
just as Scranton was about to leave, Ike 
unleashed a cruncher. “Bill,”’ he said, “this 
all comes down to a four-letter word 
duty.” 

That four-letter word kept echoing in 
Scranton’s ears. The regular Republican 
organization went right ahead and backed 
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a colorless party trooper for Governor. 
Ike was furious. He was quoted as calling 
it “a miserable ticket.” a “goddam rotten 
setup.” By now, the pressure was really on 
Scranton, He finally agreed to run for 
Governor—but only on the incredible con- 
dition that all 67 of the state’s brawling 
county chairmen endorse him. To his vast 
surprise, they did. 

And that brought him into his present 
nerve-shredding name-calling conflict with 
Democrat Dilworth, 

The Other Side. The Dilworths were in 
Pennsylvania even before the Scrantons. 
They also had a town named after them 
Dilworthtown, in Lancaster County. By 
the time Dick Dilworth was born, on 
Aug. 29, 1898, the family had moved to 
Pittsburgh, established a profitable iron 
firm. Like that of the Scrantons, the Dil- 
worth family fortune was founded on 
turning out iron for the state’s rapidly 
expanding railroads. 

Dick's father, Joseph, was a rigid Re- 
publican, the sort who considered Teddy 
Roosevelt a wild radical, Dick did not 
shake this Republican influence until he 
had fought with the Marines in World 
War I, returned to Yale, and 
aroused by the way Republicans were as- 
sailing Woodrow Wilson's League of Na 
tions. His defection to the Democrats 
shook his parents to their Republican 
roots. 

Dilworth graduated with honors from 
Yale Law School, then built a highly suc- 
cessful practice as a Philadelphia trial 
lawyer. He specialized in libel law—and 
it is one of his great political assets that 
he knows precisely how far he can legally 
go in his assaults on his opponents. A 
Marine hero again in World War LI, Dil- 
worth returned to Philadelphia to lash 
out at the Republican corruption that had 
gripped the city for 63 years. From street 
corners he shouted the names of madams 
gamblers. crooks—and the names of the 
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cops and officials who protected them. 
The city’s newspapers, and a well-bred 
Chestnut Hill lawyer named Joseph Clark. 
joined his cries for reform. Clark and 
Dilworth finally broke through. Clark was 
elected mayor in Dilworth sue 
ceeded him in 1956, when Clark decided 
to run for the Senate. Both crusaders 
rot considerable help Irom a burgeoning 
Democratic machine in Philadelphia, run 
by U.S. Representative Bill Green. 
Getting Things Done. As mayor, Dil- 
worth typically tore into the problems 
that had made Philadelphia one of the 
shabbiest, most depressed and depressing 
cities in the U.S. Liberal Dilworth ca 
joled millions out of the U.S. to rebuild 
Philadelphia. But he also persuaded Phila- 
delphia’s own citizens to pitch in, and he 
could not have done the job that he did 
without private-enterprise financing. Dil- 
worth bounced civic heads together until 
everyone was cooperating on his new high- 
ways and skyways, parks and playgrounds 
office buildings and housing projects. His 
energy created a downtown area that to 
day is widely regarded as a model of urban 
sprightliness, rather than a blot of blight. 
Dilworth got things done. but the fe- 
rocity with which he did them made ene 
mies. He quarreled with Bill Green. Green 
retaliated by blocking Dilworth’s try for 
the gubernatorial nomination in 1958. 
This year Green tried to stop him again 
with the claim; “Dilworth can’t win—he 
can't even carry Philadelphia.” The party 
split was resolved only by Jack Kennedy. 
Though deeply indebted to Green, Ken- 
nedy sent word that Dilworth was his man. 
But Dilworth had troubles beyond mere 
political enmities. His reform movement 
had outlasted its zeal, and scandals began 
to pile up. He dismissed them at first as 
penny ante” stuff. Then he took off on a 
world tour. Then he came back. post haste 
as the scandals grew. One contractor said 
he had been asked to pay $2,500 to get 
a city council zoning change. Another 
bragged that he had paid out $75,000 in 
payola to city officials to get contracts for 
the Frankford Elevated. Coin laundry 
operators said they paid $4,000 to avoid 
new laundry regulations. Dilworth tear- 
fully—and. so far. successfully—argued 
against a grand jury investigation. 
Dilworth’'s Helper. But despite such 
difficulties. Dilworth was the man Jack 
Kennedy wanted to see Governor—and 
Dilworth is the candidate Kennedy got. 
Last week the President invaded Pennsyl- 
vania on behalf of his choice. The Presi- 
dent led a 21-car motorcade past the grey 
sheds of idle steel mills in Pennsylvania's 
southwestern Monongahela Valley. At 
Monessen. some 15.000 cheered as he 
shouted the theme Jobs! Jobs! Jobs!” 
At McKeesport, 35.000 people heard him 
cry: “Can you tell me one piece of pro- 
gressive legislation the Republicans have 
sponsored in the last 30 years? If you can 
tell me one, I can tell you too that they 
opposed.” Across the street, on a faded 
building. a sign indicated that some felt 
he had aided them already: “Thank you, 
Mr. President. for signing our pay bill— 
Postal Employees of Monessen.” 
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Kennedy has been in the state before. 
He helped raise $1.300.000 for the cam- 
paign at a giant dinner in Harrisburg last 
month. He will be back again next month 
for a rally in Philadelphia. The Demo- 
cratic hope is to pull every possible vote 
out of Philadelphia, thus overpower the 
rest of the state. Green is throwing his 
machine into the effort—despite his dis- 
like for Dilworth, he needs those jobs the 
Governor passes out, The pivotal area 
could be Pittsburgh and the countryside 
that Kennedy stumped last week. It is 
normally Democratic. but miners and 
steelworkers are sullen about shorter work 
weeks and the closing of plants. 

Scranton is doing everything he can to 
turn this discontent against the Demo- 
crats. He has barged boldly into some of 
Democratic, deeply de- 
pressed areas to push his slogan: “Build a 
better Pennsylvania.’ With good effect, he 
argues that Democrats have been in power 
in Harrisburg for eight years, in Washing- 
ton for two, yet the workers’ plight has 
grown worse, not better. He pledges to 
work to bring new industry to the state, 
as he did to the city of Scranton. 

The campaigns of both men are well 
financed and well staffed. Scranton has 
been able to get all the Republican fac- 
tions behind him, if only because they 
sense the possibility of victory, Scranton 
is candid about this. “Of course, there's 
still bitterness,” he says. “And they are 
not all united. But they are working.” 

While such national figures as Kennedy 
and Eisenhower are in the thick of the 
campaign, the basic burden is upon the 
two candidates. Each tends to be some- 
thing of a loner, and the personal clash is 
intense. Dilworth’s argument boils down 
to the fact that he has proved his ability 
in Philadelphia. Scranton pleads only that 
the Democrats have had ample opportu- 
nity to get the state moving—and have 
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failed miserably. He wants a chance to try. 
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The Land of Contrasts 


Colorado is a state of vivid. sometimes 
startling. contrasts. Thousands of miles 
of its flatlands are rich with the emerald 
green of winter-wheat shoots; other thou- 
sands of miles are pasture. dotted with 
grazing cattle. But the western hali of 
the state is ruggedly mountainous, the 
steep slopes flecked with aspen and capped 
with snow. Colorado is a land of mining 
ghost towns and booming oil, gas, missile 
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over to the state. for use as the Gov- 
ernor’s mansion, their dreamland Denver 
home, with 23 furnished rooms, a mag- 
nificent tooled-leather library, a crystal 
chandelier that once adorned the White 
House (in the days of President Taft), 
and a profusion of priceless tapestries. 
When the Colorado legislators declined 


the offer, McNichols went right ahead and 
accepted it—and he is now living in the 
Boettcher museum. In short, McNichols 
enjoys his let-the-chips-fall approach to 


McNICHOLS CARROLL 


ment that can be put back in our own 
area. Centralization of more and more 
power in the hands of the executive 
branch’ of government deprives us of Gur 
individual rights and freedoms.” It was 
a serious speech—seriously considered and 
seriously delivered. But the ladies could 
hardly have cared less; all they wanted 
was to ogle the candidate. 

Oddly enough, one poll shows Love far 
ahead of MeNichols, with Carroll and 
Dominick running down to the wire (see 
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Also, ghost towns, Brooks Brothers and sex appeal. 


and atom-research centers, Men in cow- 
boy boots and ten-gallon hats still swing 
off the cattle trains; but now other men, 
in Brooks Brothers suits. stride purpose- 
fully down the ramps of jet airliners at 
Denver's Stapleton Airfield. Colorado is 
also the stage for a couple of 1962's most 
fascinating political races—and even in 
these, the contrasts are dramatic. The 
incumbents are Democrats, both slightly 
curmudgeonly; they are challenged by 
Republicans with a high quotient of polit- 
ical sex appeal. 

The defenders are Democratic Gover- 
nor Steve McNichols, 48, and Democratic 
Senator John Carroll, 61. The challengers 
are John Love, 45. and Representative 
Peter Dominick, 47, who, if nothing else, 
make one of the most virile-looking pairs 
of candidates in the U.S. this year, Love, 
a Colorado Springs lawyer, was a political 
unknown until his G.O.P. primary victory 
over an old party wheelhorse. Dominick, 
a highly articulate Yaleman, is just finish- 
ing his first term in Congress. 

Love, Your Enemy. As it happens, 
McNichols has been a darned good Gov- 
ernor. He has built more schools, high- 
ways. and state institutional facilities 
than any Governor before him, Despite 
chronic unemployment in the mining in- 
dustry, Colorado's employment is at an 
alltime high. An aggressive MeNichols 
industrial program last year gained for 
the state so new commercial plants, ex- 
pansion of 32 others. But Steve Mc- 
Nichols is also a very stubborn fellow— 
and this fact has made him a lot of 
enemies. To carry out his program. he 
raised state income taxes. He feuded 
with his Democratic state legislature on 
minor matters. For example, the legisla- 
ture—for idiotic reasons—refused to ac- 
cept a gift from the fabulously rich 
(sugar and cement) Boettcher family. All 
the Boettchers wanted to do was turn 
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life and politics. When he has a big prob- 
lem, he tinds a big expert to give him a 
solution. If he likes the answer, he em- 
ploys it, without compromise. “Sure,” he 
says, “I’ve made some enemies, but that’s 
the way I'm going to do it. I can always 
go back and practice law, though I like 
this job.” 

Against MecNichols is Republican Love 

a man of rugged. movie-star appear- 
ance who has plastered the state with 
stickers bearing only one word: “Love.” 
What else? Candidate Love is a corking 
good stump speaker. Without getting deep 
into specifics, he announces himself as 
backing “a voice in the state's business 
for every citizen. I'm for the simple but 
powerful precept of government with the 
people.” Like McNichols, Love is a heav- 
ily decorated veteran of World War I; 
he is addicted to one-button blue suits. 
button-down collars, and 15-hour cam- 
paign days. 

Face to Face. On the Senate front, the 
Democratic incumbent is pudgy. party- 
lining John Albert Carroll. According to a 
recent Congressional Quarterly sampling. 
Carroll last year voted 100% in favor of 
programs enlarging the Federal Govern- 
ment’s role, Carroll has been in Colorado 
politics a long time. and the state’s voters 
have become accustomed to his face and 
his amiable manners. 


Carroll's opponent, Peter Dominick 
was reared in Connecticut, went to St. 
Mark’s before Yale. is also a World 


War II hero ( Distinguished Flying Cross 
and Air Medal), has lived in Colorado for 
the past 17 years. Last week. speaking 
at Denver's Cherry Hills Country Club, 
Dominick told some 300 assembled ladies 
that “you can't get money out of Wash- 
ington unless you first put it there. We 
get back only 13¢ on every dollar we send 
in. There are an enormous number of 
things being done by the Federal Govern- 
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following story). Still, most Colorado ob- 
servers find that survey suspect. They 
think that McNichols is presently a little 
bit ahead of Love, while Carroll may be 
trudging a losing trek against Dominick. 


Polls 

> The Gallup poll reported that Presi- 
dent Kennedy's popularity dropped to a 
new low of 62¢;—down five points from 
the last previous survey—just before the 
recent race riots in Oxford, Miss. In the 


South, Kennedy's rating sagged to 52% 
down 13% from early September. 
> The Minneapolis Tribune gave ten- 


term Republican Representative Walter 
Judd a 52% to 43% lead over Don- 
ald Fraser, the Democratic-Farmer-Labor 
challenger. Last December the state legis- 
lature gerrymandered Judd’s district by 
adding to it some heavily D.F.L. Min- 
neapolis wards. 

> Denver Post polltakers found Demo- 
cratic Governor Stephen MeNichols run- 
ning far behind Republican John A, Love. 
The count: 53° to 37%. At the same 
time, Democratic Senator John Carroll led 
Republican Representative Peter Domi- 
nick by 53° to 35°¢. Among those con- 
sidered most likely to vote, Love led 
MeNichols 60% to 32%. and Carroll and 
Dominick stood at 46°: each. 

> Pollster Sam Lubell. who doesn’t use 
figures, reported that Republican Richard 
Nixon and Democrat Pat Brown are run- 
ning “a fifty-fifty tossup” race for Gov- 
ernor of California. In the East, said 
Lubell, President Kennedy's support of 
Democratic candidates for Governor is 
doing them little good: New York's Re- 
publican Governor Nelson Rockefeller. 
Ohio Candidate James A. Rhodes and 
Pennsylvania Candidate William W. Scran- 
ton (see cover) are each getting signifi- 
cant support from voters who backed 
Kennedy in 1960. 
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EUROPE 
The Trouble with Cassandra 


“Destiny,” says Cassandra in Jean Gi- 
raudoux’s Tiger ai the Gates, “is simply 
the relentless logic of each day we live.’ 
Yet the logic of the day is not always 
immediately apparent. A great many days 
are filled with portents of doom, but des- 
tiny may look quite different. 

Europe last week seemed like Cassan- 
dra’s backyard. Imminent and grave crisis 
was predicted over Berlin (see following 
story). Yet the relentless logic of the 
cold war suggested that while the danger 
was considerable, the Russians really had 
litle room for maneuver if the 
West stood firm. 

Pessimism was voiced over 
British entry into the Common 
Market; as bargaining resumed 
in Brussels, Negotiator Ted 
Heath made new demands, in- 
cluding a swifter conference 
schedule, which the six were in 
no mood to grant. De Gaulle 
did not seem any more cordial 
than before. and Adenauer re- 
marked ironically that they 
were not exactly exchanging 
“declarations of love” at Brus- 
sels. Yet the relentless logic of 
profit as well as progress made 
it virtually certain that Britain 
will enter. 

The Common Market issue 
also seemed to threaten a split 
in the Tory Party as it met for 
its annual conference, just as 
Labor's earlier move against the 
Market had threatened to split 
the nation. Yet the relentless 
logic of politics brought over- 
whelming victory to the Tories’ 
pro-Market forces (see Great 
Britain}. 

The Western alliance, as usu- 
al, seemed in disarray, and prac- 
tical moves toward Western 
European unity were for the 
time being suspended. Yet the 
relentless logic of what Harold Macmillan 
called Europe's new Renaissance made it 
plain that union will come, and that it 
will strengthen the alliance. 

Finally, gloom was inspired by France, 
where, in theory at least, the government 
had fallen, evoking evil memories of the 
chaotic Fourth Republic. Yet the relent- 
less logic of Charles de Gaulle suggested 
that he will win his presidential referen- 
dum (Time, Sept. 21), and that, one way 
or another, he will probably survive the 
subsequent parliamentary elections. A 
French cartoonist caught the idea when he 
switched a famed line and had De Gaulle 
say: “After the deluge. me!” 

Cassandra may yet be proved right 
about many things: she has all too often 
been right before. Still, gloom is not 
necessarily foresight, and pessimism is not 
the same as logic. 
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BERLIN 
What New Initiatives? 


Seldom in history has a diplomatic cri- 
sis been so well advertised in advance. 
From Moscow came leaden hints that 
only the U.S. elections on Nov. 6 were 
holding up the next round of the Berlin 
struggle—a round that just might bring 
Nikita Khrushchev to the U.N, and might 
also bring the long-threatened peace treaty 
for East Germany this fall. 

In reply, the U.S. began a rolling bar- 
rage of warnings. Attorney General Rob- 
ert Kennedy told an audience in Las Vegas 
of a “great crisis” ahead; Secretary of 





“APRES LE DELUGE—MOlL!”” 


State Dean Rusk expressed grave concern 
over Berlin to virtually every visiting 
foreign minister at the U.N.; Defense 
Secretary Robert McNamara issued a pub- 
lic warning that nuclear arms, if necessary 
would be used by the U.S. to maintain 
Western rights in the surrounded city. 
Ideas Afloat. All the noise reflected a 
suspicion in Washington that Khrushchev 
and his advisers may not really believe 
that the U.S. or its Allies will fight in a 
Berlin showdown. Kennedy believes that 
a disastrous collision can best be avoided 
it the signals of U.S. determination are 
repeated again and again, loud and clear. 
At the same time, Washington kept 
floating more ideas for “fresh initiatives” 
to break the Berlin deadlock. Most of 
them envisioned closer ties between West 
Germany and West Berlin. In some 
Washington quarters, there was talk of 


incorporation of West Berlin into West 
Germany by official decree and stationing 
of West German troops in the isolated 
city. At the very least. insisted Adminis- 
tration officials, the U.S. expected units 
of West Germany’s powerful 375.000- 
man Bundeswehr to declare themselves 
available for duty as Berlin blockade 
busters. These notions fitted in with the 
thinking of visiting Mayor Willy Brandt, 
who believes that four-power status for 
all Berlin—meaning Western rights in 
East Berlin—has become a fiction. He 
suggests that, instead of clinging to this 
fiction, the West concentrate on securing 
West Berlin. with growing participation 
by West Germany. He also pro- 
poses a plebiscite in which West 
Berliners could declare whether 
they want closer ties to Bonn 
and the continued presence of 
Allied forces. In return, Brandt 
would increase contacts with 
the East German regime. 

Washington also revived the 
idea that access to Berlin might 
be controlled by an_ interna- 
tional authority, including the 
big powers, East and West Ger- 
many, plus a group of satel- 
lites and neutrals. 

Just Keeping Busy. West 
German Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer growled no to almost 
the entire list of suggestions. 
He seemed more receptive than 
before to the idea of an inter- 
national access authority, but 
he thought the plebiscite idea 
was just plain silly, utterly re- 
jected the idea of making West 
Berlin a part of West Germany 
and stationing Bonn 
there. Adenauer’s reasoning 
any West German participation 
in the defense of Berlin will un- 
dermine the concept of four- 
power occupation control of the 
city, which, fiction or not, he 
still considers the 
Western presence in Berlin, 

All that emerged from a foreign af- 
fairs debate in the Bundestag was a 
government-backed resolution urging the 
U.S., Russia. Britain and France to set 
up a permanent tour-power conference 
“to solve the German question.” During 
the noisy sessions, Adenauer rose to pro- 
claim hotly his full solidarity with U.S. 
Berlin policy. But opposition delegates 
could not forgive a passage in Adenauer’s 
policy speech which sneered at “those who 
constantly expect initiatives for the 
sake of remaining busy.” Added der Alte: 
“As long as the Soviet Union insists on 
the division of Germany . . . most of the 
initiatives which we are urged to take 
will be devoid of sense. 

At week's end the White House an- 
nounced that Adenauer would arrive in 
Washington on the day after elections to 
talk it all over with John F, Kennedy. 
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Mavpiine, Home 
GREAT BRITAIN 
"For Us, the Future” 
4 month ago, Harold Macmillan was 


in such political trouble that he seemed 
to have nowhere to go but up. Last week 
he was up—way up. 

A sluggish 
election setbacks 


economy, a series of by- 
and Jast summer's min 
isterial massacre had undermined public 
and caused 


Maemillan’s popularity to plunge to new 


confidence in the government 


lows in the public-opinion polls. Com- 
mitted though he was to British entry 
into the Common Market, his leadership 
seemed to be faltering. here were 
alarmed predictions that rising anti- 


Market sentiment would split the party. 
In this atmosphere of fretful uncertainty 
the Tories met for their annual party con 
ference in the Welsh resort of Llandudno 
and ringingly endorsed both the Com 
mon Market and Harold Macmillan. 
Cries of "Rubbish." In the week be- 
fore the conference. 20 million copies of 
Macmillan’s pamphlet, stating why Brit- 
ain must join Europe. were circulated to 
corner of the United Kingdom. At 
Llandudno young party workers distrib- 
uted among the 
five-inch lapel badges that bore only one 
word Ves.” Belatedly, anti-Marketeers 
copied the ploy, but their “No 
were overwhelmingly outnumbered. To 
provide the facts and figures about the 
Market, Britain's chief negotiator, Lord 
Privy Seal Edward Heath, interrupted 
meetings with the Six in Brussels and flew 
to Wales. Exhibiting all the 
tience and tenacity that made him a suc- 


every 


delegates hundreds of 


buttons 


charm, pa- 





cessful chief whip in Commons. Heath 
spent three hours briefing 350 party 
agents on how to answer specilic questions 
from farmers, housewives and small busi 


nessmen in their constituencies. Bowled 
over by Heath's persuasiveness, the agents 
him a end 


of the closed session. 


gave roaring ovation at the 


In public debate later, the anti-Market 


forces. led by two former Health Min- 
isters. Robert Turton and Sir Derek 
Walker-Smith. forcefully invoked the 
catch phrase of “Queen, country and 


Commonwealth.” But the old arguments 
failed to rouse a cold audience. When an 
anti-Marketeer said that Britain's young 
people were against going into the Market 
cries of “Rubbish” and “Nonsense” filled 


the hall. 
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ance of today. 

Plea for Wealth. Government big 
guns blasted the anti-Market forces. Said 
Heath in a solidly professional, fact-filled 
speech: “Europe is incomplete without 
Britain, and we in Britain are incom 
plete without Europe.” Savagely, Deputy 
Prime Minister Rab Butler tore into the 
Labor Party's anti-Market position, called 
Hugh Gaitskell’s anti-Market address at 
the recent Labor Party conference “a pas 
sionately backward-looking speech.’ The 
Socialists, Butler said, “have decided to 
look backward. For them, 1.000 years of 
history books; for us, the future.”’ For- 
eign Secretary Lord Home eloquently tied 
economics to world politics: “With every 
restrictive practice that is abolished, with 
every order that is gained because prices 








are competitive, with every delivery date 
that is held, a British Foreign Secretary 
rejoices, has an instant effect 
on our ability to guide events. Once more 
I make a plea for wealth—which is one 
of the foundations of influence. 

In the end than 4o hands out 
of 4.500 were raised against the govern- 
ment’s pro-Market resolution. The stage 
then set for Macmillan, and he re- 
ceived one of the greatest ovations of his 
yo-year political career. In a passionately 
felt speech, he declared that Britain must 
enter the Market the chance 
of influencing events. If we delay indeti- 
nitely, it will be too late. Now is the op 
portunity, and we must seize it. With the 


because it 


tewer 


was 


or “forfeit 


Mac MILLAN IN SUMMER Hovst 
Out of the gloomy 


development of the European idea, there 
has come a resurgence and a new vigor in 
all aspects of European life. There is 
something here of the release of the spirit 
which lifted Europe out of the medieval 
twilight into the brilliance of the Renais 
sance and the modern world. Europe is 
once more on the move. 


You're Not All Right, Jack 


week. the symptoms 
the English 


300 


Across Britain last 
of what other Europeans call 
disease” were alarming. In Coventry 
deliverymen went on strike for three days. 








At Ford’s Halewood plant, 600  electri- 
cians walked out. maintaining the com- 
pany’s five-year average of one walkout 


the Scottish build- 
100,000 


a week. In Edinburgh 
ing workers threatened to pull 
men off construction sites, 

rhe constant strikes help explain why, 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer Reginald 
Maudling put it at last week's Tory con- 
ference, Britain has “not yet succeeded 
in achieving an adequate and steady rate 
growth.” His speech was 
cries of “Quit dawdling 
but a great deal of the daw- 


ol economic 
greeted with 
Maudling! 
dling has been done by British labor. 

Not Too Fast. To extent the 
phenomenon of productivity rising more 
slowly than international 
complaint, but 
than most. No 


some 


wages Is an 
Britain's is worse 


industrial 


case 
nation in the 

per capita 
Britain of; for the 


rgsos had slower growth of 
output than 
ade; yet over the same period wages dou- 
bled. In West comparable 
wage Increase Was ollset by a 60%, rise In 
productivity. In the face of rugged com- 
petition from the Common Market. these 
figures add up to trouble for 


Britain. 


dec- 


Germany, a 


serious 


So far this vear, Britain has had 2,000- 
odd strikes that have cost more than 
3,000,000 workdays. Many of these were 


caused by niggling jurisdictional disputes 
mong 6s0 unions. which range in size 
from Frank Cousins’ mammoth Transport 
and General Workers Union (1,200,000 
members) to shrimps like the National 
Union of Basket. Cane, Wicker and Fibre 
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Furniture Makers of Great Britain and 
Ireland (120). Typical caSé: for-vears the 
heating fitters have been feuding with the 
plumbers, claiming that the plumbers are 
entitled to lay only cold-water pipes and 
not hot-water ones too. 

Just as serious as strikes are slowdowns, 
hangovers from the prewar days of heavy 
unemployment when work was spread thin 
to make more jobs. Even though today 
Britain has virtually full employment, 
there is always the desire to go slow and 
earn some overtime. The theme song of 
Peter Sellers’ movie satire on trade unions 
I’m All Right, Jack, aptly capsules this 
philosophy 

We all pull together, but not too fast. 

Got to help the other fellow make the 

job last. 

Lingering Hostility. While workers on 
the Continent increasingly consider them- 
selves as men on the way up, British 
workers, thanks in part to stodgy and 
left-leaning union leadership. are mired 
in old proletarian clichés. Though Brit- 
ain’s unions are numerically the strongest 
in Europe—43°; of the total working 
force—they have accomplished far less 
“leveling” than advertised. A mere 2% 
of the population still owns nearly half 
the wealth, and $1‘ of the country’s 
wage carners draw $2,800 a year or less 
before taxes. In straight cash terms, Brit- 
ish workers earn the top wages in Europe, 
but when fringe benefits are figured in 
their 96¢ hourly rate trails West Ger- 
many’s ($1.02) and even France’s (97¢). 

Nor have the unions 
seniority or severance-pay provisions for 
their members. some of whom can be 
sacked with a couple of hours’ notice. The 
result is a lingering sense of insecurity and 
a continuing hostility toward employers 
the distant “them” from whom injustice 
may be expected as a matter of course. 
Nowhere is this hostility more obvious 
than in resistance to automation 
over from the Luddites. who ravaged the 
Midlands in the early tScos destroying 
new/laagled textile machinery. When Lon- 
don newspapers tried to introduce bundle- 
tying machines. they found themselves 
locked in a four-vear dispute that ended 
only when they agreed to keep on all 
their human bundle-tyers along with the 
machines. 

Growing Disenchantment. In labor's 
own ranks, some doubts about the unions 
are appearing. Responsible union leaders 
wildcat strikes and preach the 
need for increased productivity. Workers 
are beginning to have some compunctions 
about strikes and the pay losses involved, 
partly because they care more than they 
used to about material possessions. To- 
day, working-class wives dream not only 
of washing machines and permanents but 
also of autos and trips abroad. 

As for the public at large. Britons have 
long been notably calm and patient about 
strikes. Yet there was some grumbling 
fortnight ago. when the railwaymen 
brought trains throughout the country to 
a dead halt and millions of commuters 
skipped work rather than try their luck 
on the highways. Slowly but surely, dis- 
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won reasonable 








a carry- 


oppose 





enchantment with the unions is growing. 
In a 1954 Gallup poll, only 12° of the 
British public considered unions bad+-by 
1939 the figure had nearly doubled to 
23°p« Says George Woodcock, one of the 
leaders of the Trades Union Congress 
“We have lost the general sympathy that 
the public usually reserve for the under- 
dog. Trade unions came into existence to 
resist injustice and oppression. Trade un- 
ions should be careful that they do not 
even appear to be becoming the instru- 
ments of oppression themselves.” 


INDIA 
Tough at Last 


For the past three years, India's strug- 
gle with Red China over their disputed 
Himalayan border has been more of a 
shouting than a shooting match. But last 
week, in an isolated area of the North 
East Frontier Agency near the border of 
Chinese-held Tibet, Indian and Chinese 








B GOWEL 
Prime MINISTER NEHRU 
‘Free our territory.” 





frontier guards engaged in a mortar and 
grenade due! that resulted in 55 casualties 
33 Chinese and 22 Indians. As usual 
both sides claimed that the other was the 
aggressor. What was unusual was a new 
Indian toughness toward the Chinese. 
Though India’s Prime Minister Jawa- 
harlal Nehru was once willing to negotiate 
the frontier wrangle. he has now come to 
believe that compromise on his part would 
lead to new Chinese incursions. Recently 
India curtly refused China's offer to arbi- 
trate the border difference unless the Chi- 
nese first withdrew from the more than 
14.000 square miles of Indian territory 
they occupy. Replied Peking: “No force 
in the world could oblige us to withdraw.” 
Nehru fortnight ago appointed Lieut. 
General B. M. Kaul. 50. to act as “Com- 
mander of the Special ‘Task Force to In- 
tensify Operations Against the Chinese 
Intruders.” A tough. Sandhurst-educated 
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anti-Communist. Kaul was placed on in- 
detinite leave last August after he ques- 
tioned Defense Minister Krishna Menon’s 
appeasement policy toward Red China. 
Kaul’s new assignment from Nehru: “To 
free our territory in the northeast fron- 
tier.” Said Nehru at week's end: India’s 
forces are “strongly positioned and in 
a large number operating from higher 
ground than the Chinese.” 


SOUTH VIET NAM 


Associated with Combat 

The flight of 21 U.S. Marine heli- 
copters swarmed like giant, olive-green 
dragontlies over the fog-cloaked Anna- 
mese mountains in the northern part of 
South Viet Nam. Most of the HUS-1 
choppers carried Vietnamese troops head- 
ed for battle with the Communists, but 
in the last one were two Navy medics 
and six marines. Suddenly, the copter 
plummeted into a jungle mountainside 
amidst 1o0o-ft.-tall trees, 

A Vietnamese Ranger company landed 
in the nearest clearing, but three hours 
later they were only halfway to the crash. 
First man on the scene was another Navy 
medic, who shinnied down a rope from a 
helicopter hovering over the wreckage. 
Three men were beyond help; four of the 
five survivors died in their litters as they 
were slowly and stealthily carried through 
the Red-infested territory to the hospital 
in Nhatrang. Only the pilot lived to tell 
the story, and he could not tell much. 
Apparently there had been no enemy gun- 
fire; the chopper had entered a cloud 
bank at 1.8co ft.. and the next thing he 
remembered, he was lying on the ground. 

The crash. officially listed as an acci- 
dent. brought the toll of U.S. war dead 
in South Viet Nam since last December 
to 27. Of them. 14 were killed in acci- 
dents with combat, 13 in 
action, 
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FAR EAST 
The Crooked Thing 


“Love is the crooked thing.” wrote Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats. “There is nobody wise 
enough to find out all that is in it.” In 
the Far East last week, love seemed 
crookeder than ever. Items 
> In Hong Kong, the ancient Chinese 
custom of concubinage agitated the island 
colony's women. In the past, a concubine 
would move right into her keeper's house 
after acceptance by his first wife, who was 
then able to keep tab on the doxy and 
watch out for her husband's interests. A 
concubine’s children would address the 
No. 1 wife as “Mother,” their own mother 
as “Elder Sister.” Today an estimated 
one-third of Hong Kong’s men have a 
tsip, or second wile. recruited from dance 
halls, but keep her on a part-time basis 
only. One wealthy sugar broker had nine 
tsipies scattered all over Hong Kong. Last 
week Hong Kong's Council on Human 
Rights, prodded by militant. Western- 
oriented feminists, demanded that concu- 
binage of both the old and new varieties 
be abolished as “obsolete.” 
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Mao Tse-tunG & CENTRAL CoMMITTEE* 
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> In Japan, a survey of 2.350 young 
women conducted by Tokyo Medical Uni- 
versity revealed that 90% of the women 
polled believe that money is what makes 
marriage successful. “The kind of thinking 
that says that substitute for 
rice is complete nonsense said one girl. 
hough most girls want a husband “taller 
than myself,” they are not going to be too 
choosy about looks if the man is a good 
provider. What is the best evidence of a 
man’s virility? One girl replied: “Assured 
earning power.” 


CHINA 


The Women 


After production 
most carefully 
China belong to the bosses 





love is a 


about the 
Red 


Premier 


statistics 
concealed figures in 
Wives, 
Chou En-lai’s plump partner is often in 
the spotlight because she herself is a vet 
eran Communist, but hardly anyone ever 
sees the wives of Chairman Mao Tse-tung 
and his second in command, Liu Shao-chi, 
Several fetching pictures reaching the 
U.S. from Peking last week showed that 
during the celebration of Red China's 
13th National Day (Oct. 1), Mmes. Mao 
and Liu both made nearly unprecedented 
public appearances. 


What flushed the ladies from their re- 
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Diversion from woeful failures. 


treats was the state visit of Hartini, wife 
of Indonesia's President Sukarno. A well- 
curved Javanese divorcee on whom Su- 
karno’s practiced eye fell some eight years 
ago, Hartini is Wife No. 2 in Sukarno’s 
Moslem household, for he already had a 
wife, two ex-wives and children 
when she happened along. 

While the Chinese Communist Central 
Committee. presided over by a plump and 
healthy-looking Mao, 68, was meeting in 
Peking, Hartini was taking in the sights of 
Nanking and Shanghai. At banquets and 
parades. the little-known Peking matrons 
plainly competed with her for attention. 
Had a clever government agent wanted a 
gimmick to divert attention Red 
China's woeful economic failures. he could 
scarcely have dreamed up a better one, 
Mao's wife is a slender, handsome 
of about 45 
movies under the name Lan Pin. now calls 
herself Chiang Ching. She married him in 
1939 after he divorced No. 3. Liu’s wife, 
Wang Kuang-mei, is also his fourth. The 
first was killed during China’s civil war, 
the other two were divorced. Some 25 
years his junior (Liu is in his early 60s), 
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who once acted in Chinese 





From left: Liu Shao-chi, Gener y 
Mao, Premier Chou En-lai, 
1 of Central Committee Chu Teh 


tl Secreta 
Teng Hsiao-ping 
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PEKING PARADERS 


she is dark, trim, and, judging by her ap- 
pearance in a gown of opulent velvet 
clothes-conscious. 

Forme Strait 
better-known woman figured 
yv in the Nationalists’ celebra- 
tion of Double Ten Day. marking the 
Oct. 10, 1911, uprising against the Man- 
chus. At the offices of Taiwan Television 
Enterprise. Mme. Chiang Kai-shek pressed 
a control button with an elegantly gloved 


Across the 


a somewhat 


meanwhile 








prominen 


finger (o inaugurate commercial television 
on the island. Formosa is starting out with 
3.000 sets and four channels, a telling 
testimonial to the island's prosperity. 


NORTH KOREA 


Dream Election 

When a Communist country stages an 
election, the Reds usually win by 
thing like 98.4¢/. Last week the Commu- 
nist regime of North Korea dropped the 
pretense of a token opposition, announced 
that in the elections for the National As- 
100°, of the votes. 
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CONGO 
Exit, King of Diamonds 


Katanga’s Moise Tshombe is not the 
only secessionist to break off a piece of the 
Congo and call it his own. He is merely 
the richest. In the backcountry, other lit- 
tle fiefs have declared themselves inde- 
pendent in defiance of central govern- 
ment authority. Zaniest of all is ludicrous 
little Mining State in South Kasai. 


Like “independent” Katanga, Mining 


State was the virtual creation of Belgium’s 
powerful Société Générale. which, through 
a company called Forminiére, for years 
held the concession to mine the world’s 





Aubert I & SuByects 
A scepter found—and lost. 


biggest source of industrial diamonds. Aft- 
er independence came in 1960, the Bel- 
gians put their weight behind an eccentric 
Baluba chief named Albert Kalonji, and 
went right on mining diamonds while the 
Congolese central government floundered 
helplessly in Leopoldville. Wallowing in 
Forminiére’s lavish tax and dividend 
payments, the bearded Kalonji donned 
a diamond-studded crown and leopard 
apron, found himself a scepter, and 
dubbed himself Kasai’s King Albert I. 

Even after the Leopoldville regime ar- 
rested Kalonji last January for his seces- 
sionist activities. Mining State went right 
ahead as an independent nation, issuing 
its own postage stamps and flying its 
own flag, convinced that Premier Cyrille 
Adoula’s central regime lacked the resolve 
to crush Kasai's lucrative rebellion. 

This seemed true enough until King Al- 
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bert I slipped out of his jail last month 
and fled back to his little Kasai capital of 
Bakwanga. At last Adoula decided to act. 
ordered a group of army officers to fly off 
to Bakwanga and take over. It was easy, 
for a restive and well-bribed faction of 
Kalonji’s own troops quickly joined the 
invaders. King Albert once again made his 
getaway; according to rumor, he took 
three cases of diamonds with him. At 
week's end the fleeing monarch turned up 
in Katanga, presumably getting sympathy 
from fellow separatist Moise Tshombe. 

Kalonji’s escape was hard to swallow, 
but the central government had made its 
point with the people who count—the 
Belgian diamond operators. Hurriedly, 
their chief flew to Leopoldville from Brus- 
sels, agreed henceforth to hand over the 
diamond operation’s lavish cash benefits 
to Adoula’s treasury. 

“If only Katanga would prove as easy 
to crack,” sighed one Western diplomat in 
the Congo last week. But Moise Tshombe 
was holding out as stubbornly as ever for 
his region’s autonomy, and for the lion's 
share of the vast concession fees of Ka- 
tanga’s Belgian and_ British-controlled 
copper and cobalt riches. As U.S. Under 
Secretary of State George McGhee con- 
ferred patiently in Elisabethville, hoping 
to convince Tshombe that Katanga must 
return to the Congo fold, U.N. Acting 
Secretary-General U Thant published a 
U.N. report from Leopoldville which 
charged that Tshombe was beefing up his 
stout little army with additional white 
hirelings, had even added more than a 
dozen airplanes to his tiny air force. 


TURKEY 
Partial Amnesty 


In Turkey’s Kayseri State Prison a few 
weeks ago, inmates held an engagement 
party for two former Deputies who were 
among the 460 politicians jailed last year 
as supporters of executed Premier Adnan 
Menderes. Last week the engaged couple 
could look forward to a wedding ball 
without chains. Approved by the National 
Assembly was a long-delayed amnesty for 
all but 53 of the prisoners. Among those 
still behind bars: ex-President Celal Ba- 
yar, 78, serving a life sentence. 

Bitter bickering over the proposed am- 
nesty has been the parliament's main pre- 
occupation for more than a year, while 
Turkey's economy teetered and_ riots 
erupted in the cities. Republican Premier 
Ismet Inonu, 78. wanted a partial amnes- 
ty. His coalition partners in the Justice 
Party, as political heirs of Menderes, de- 
manded immediate and total amnesty. 
The army junta, which had overthrown 
Menderes was against letting anyone go. 
Wily Inonu finally won out by allowing 
his divided government to collapse and 
forming a new coalition with two small 
parties that agreed with him. Striding 
spryly up to the rostrum after the Depu- 
ties had passed his amnesty, Inonu said: 
“This is a big step toward attaining peace 
and happiness in the country. I congrat- 
ulate you.” 








ALGERIA 


Building an Image 

For three hours at U.N. headquarters in 
Manhattan, looking youthful and a little 
bewildered under glaring lights, stood Al- 
gerian Premier Ahmed ben Bella. 42, shak- 
ing hands with 1,500 guests. The reception 
marking Algeria's admission to the U.N. 
was a kind of diplomatic coming-out party 
for the man who had won control of his 
embattled country. and the U.S. last week 
got a chance to take a closer look at the 
man under the lights. 

His image was shadowed by his inten- 
tion to visit Fidel Castro in Cuba just two 
days after meeting President Kennedy in 
the White House. One of his first acts in 
Manhattan was to call on Cuba's Presi- 
dent Osvaldo Dorticés, who next day de- 
nounced the U.S. in violent terms. In a 
mixture of Latin abrazo and the tradi- 
tional French greeting, both men hugged 
and kissed each other. Linking the “kiss- 
ing match” to Communism rather than to 
courtesy. the New York Mirror cried 
“Ben Bella go home and kiss an Arab.” 

Unpresumptuous Try. Yet when Ben 
Bella strode to the rostrum in the U.N. 
General Assembly, he had not a word to say 
about Cuba. In his notably restrained 
speech, he inevitably put Algeria in the 
ranks of the Afro-Asian neutralists, ex- 
pressed the expected sympathy with “our 
brother Arab people in Palestine.” and 
urged economic help to undeveloped coun- 
tries, including Algeria. 

To reporters. he made an effort to re- 
dress his image by stressing that his trip 
to Cuba was not intended as a “commen- 
tary” on U.S. relations with Castro, and 
added: “On the other hand, without try- 
ing to be presumptuous, I hope to con- 
tribute something to the lessening of ten- 
sion between the United States and 
Cuba.” But Ben Bella’s Foreign Minister 
later declared that any attempt to over- 
throw the regime “chosen” by the Cuban 
people would be a “threat to peace.” In 
part, the Algerians insisted, their position 
is based on the fact that during the strug- 
gle with France, the U.S. supplied the 
French army with bombers, guns and am- 
munition used against the Algerian rebels, 
while Castro’s Cuba gave hospital care to 
hundreds of Algerian wounded. 

Courageous Stand. On the subject of 
Algeria’s relations with France, and on the 
rights of Europeans in Algeria guaranteed 
under the Evian Agreement, Ben Bella 
sounded eminently reasonable. In several 
meetings, he urged France's Foreign Min- 
ister Maurice Couve de Murville to help 
persuade French industrialists and techni- 
cians to aid in reopening Algeria's closed 
factories, and to see that French doc- 
tors and teachers returned to their posts. 
Though an avowed socialist, Ben Bella 
insisted that Algeria would have “a mixed 
economy including both state and private 
industry.” In an hour-long chat with Rus- 
sia’s Andrei Gromyko, Ben Bella did more 
listening than talking. Gromyko ham- 
mered at the “wrong” policies of the U.S.. 
and added that Russia “is ready to give 
you help in all your needs.”’ Ben Bella 
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Keeping satellite radios on the air 


Now broadcasting signals from space—atomic-powered 
transmitters in the Transit 4-A and 4-B satellites. Each 
transmitter’s generator is fueled with plutonium 238 
... processed by Monsanto for the Atomic Energy 
Commission. This new power source, a giant step into 





the atomic-space age, will help transmit data for at 
least five years—several times as long as earlier 
atomic-powered transmitters. Another example of how 
Monsanto moves on many fronts to serve you. 
Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis 66, Missouri. 
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THE DEPENDABLES ARE HERE! 


YOU'LL HARDLY BE ABLE TO CONTAIN YOURSELVES 


BUT THE 1963 DART WILL 





PICK A SITE PICK A PRICE PICK & DODGE 


‘ At last. A compact that doesn’t give anyone the sardine 
INTRO i} i} Ci \ [ treatment. The 1963 Dart! Even rear-seat hat wearers are ona 
treated with deference. And so are those who like action. Sesiet thot oat 
+] Dart's standard engine leaves run-of-the-mill compacts wait- 
COMPACT 63 ing and wheezing. Its optional engine is the same way, only aeuatage 
more so. Economical? Like you'd expect a compact to be! STABDARD. SU DOGGE 
That's the whole idea. Roomy inside, compact outside. Quick. 
HODGE ART Easy on gas. Few compacts cost less. None offers the value. ifs Tg 
9 models including a pizazzy convert. See your Dodge Dealer aN tic custom ms SON now, 


A FRESH NEW COMPACT IN THE LARGE ECONOMY SIZE ! ee 
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answered: “All assistance will be highly 
appreciated because we need everything.” 

This week Ben Bella boarded President 
Kennedy's plane for the flight to Wash- 
ington and lunch at the White House. 
“My first thought in seeing Mr. Ken- 
nedy.” he said, “is to thank him for his 
courageous stand as Senator when he 
called for Algerian independence back in 
1957." Defining his own nonaligned posi- 
tion, Ben Bella said it is based on “the 
principles of anti-imperialism” and “op- 
poses military alliances. It supports gener- 
al disarmament and peaceful coexistence.” 

Even Ben Bella may not yet be sure to 
whose tune he will eventually dance. But 
as of last week, his words were not those 
of a Communist—or necessarily even a 
kissin’ cousin of Communism—but of a 
nationalist faced with possibly insupera- 
ble problems at home and little time for 
intrigue abroad. 


EGYPT 


The Russians v. the Nile 


The billion-dollar Aswan High Dam, 
partly financed by Russian credits, is to 
be the greatest monument in Egypt's his- 
tory. Sixteen times the bulk of the Great 
Pyramid of Giza, the dam will create 
Lake Nasser, largest man-made lake in 
the world. According to the plans, it will 
bring into cultivation a badly needed 
million acres of now barren land, and 
double the present Egyptian output of 
electricity. 

But last week there were serious doubts 
that the project can be finished by its 
scheduled date, even though 570 Soviet 
technicians and 17.000 Egyptian engineers 
and laborers are working round the clock. 
The High Dam is not supposed to be 
finished till 1968, and the entire project 
till 1970. but there is a tight schedule for 
the completion of successive stages, and 
if any one were to be delayed. the whole 
plan would be thrown out of kilter. 

Bad from the Start. These are the 
main stages planned: 1) the blasting out 
of a mile-long channel to detour the Nile 
around the main dam; at one point the 
channel will go underground through six 
rock tunnels (see map) and activate the 
turbines of a power station; 2) the con- 
struction of an upstream cofferdam to 
steer the Nile into its new bed. and of a 
second cofferdam downstream so that the 
river will not seep back into the dam site 
after its detour; 3) the building of the 
main dam itself, which cannot begin un- 
til the channel is cut and cofferdams are 
in place, supposedly by 1964. 

From its start in January 1960, the 
project has gone badly. Full Soviet plans 
were not ready until eight months later, 
and have changed repeatedly since. The 
Russians believed it would be easy and 
inexpensive to build an open-cut channel 
around the dam. But the massive Soviet 
drills—of a type that was obsolete in 
the West 25 years ago—failed to make 
headway in Egypt's volcanic rock. Over 
Soviet protests. Nasser ordered batteries 
of light. rubber-tired rock drills from 
Sweden. and imported Swedish rock en- 
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Dam Slow 


Dates indicate completion schedule. 





gineers to supervise their operation, Even 
so, in temperatures of 135°, metal sur- 
faces blistered the human hand. Summer 
work was done mostly at night under the 
glare of brilliant floodlights. The rock 
hauling has been delayed by frequent 
breakdowns of Russian dump trucks. 
which cost Egypt $41.000 each. 

No Harder Than Space. Twice this 
summer, Nasser sent delegations to Mos- 
cow demanding more and better service. 
In July the Russians agreed to fire the 
Soviet project director, Dr. Ivan Kosmin, 
who had built the great Kuibyshev Dam 
on the Volga. His replacement. Dr. Alex- 
ander Alexandrov. took one quick look at 
Aswan and rushed back to Moscow to ask 
for more machines and technicians, The 
most ominous result of these stops and 
starts. plan changes and equipment fail- 
ures, was that rock excavation fell far 
behind schedule, with only 7.300.000 out 
of a total of 26 million tons of granite 
drilled and blasted. But recently, rock 
excavation has nearly doubled to 45,000 
tons per day. 

Nasser’s government does not publicly 
criticize the Russians, but individual 
Egyptians are increasingly letting off 
steam. Ahmed Said, 59, a veteran hy- 
draulic engineer, says of the Soviet tech- 
nicians: “Compared to Western profes- 
sionals. they're amateurs.” Ibrahim Qena- 
wi, director general of the Aswan project. 
snaps: “The Russians simply didn’t know 
how to do the job here. We're grateful 
for their credits and technical advice, 
but now we're running the show our- 
selves.” The chief Russian engineer at 
Aswan, Georg Radchinko, seems undis- 
turbed by Egyptian rancor, “All great 
projects present great problems.” says he, 
adding sardonically: “If we can rendez- 
vous cosmonauts in space. don't you 
think we can build a dam on the Nile?” 
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RUSSIA 
And Then the Police Fired 


Within weeks of last June’s Kremlin 
decree boosting the prices of meat and 
butter as much as 30°. a remarkable ru- 
mor filtered through the Iron Curtain: 
several hundred young Russian students 
and workers had been killed by police in 
the booming southern industrial city of 
Novocherkassk. near Rostov, in a wild 
night of rioting and pillaging touched off 
by the unexpected price increase. 

The sketchy story was briefly and in- 
conspicuously reported by British and 
French newspapers: last month Radio 
Liberty, an émigré broadcasting outfit in 
Munich, beamed the rumor back to Rus- 
sia. Among the circumstantial support- 
ing evidence; 1) the entire Rostov region 
was suddenly declared off limits to foreign 
tourists in June, supposedly because of a 
cholera epidemic. although a major track 
meet was held on July 8 and Russian 
citizens were allowed to move freely in 
the allegedly disease-ridden area; 2) No- 
vocherkassk imposed a curfew on young 
people, to remain in effect for two years; 
3) Nikita Khrushchev’s second in com- 
mand, Frol Kozlov, made a special trip to 
the area June 8 and stayed for several 
weeks to deal with “certain party organi- 
zations for neglecting ideological and edu- 
cational work.” 

Finally, through later accounts from 
Soviet travelers and allied intelligence 
sources, and Russian youngsters attending 
the World Youth Festival last summer 
in Helsinki, the full dimensions of the 
June riots were reconstructed. The latest 
Washington version: 

Novocherkassk (pop. 94,000) has about 
16,000 young factory workers and stu- 
dents at technical training schools, who 
live in 42 barracks-like dormitories scat- 
tered throughout the city. About three 
days after the price announcement. a 
group of youths marched out of their 
dormitory after dinner chanting a slogan 
against the decree. They were soon joined 
by thousands of others, who also shouted 
complaints about piecework rates. The 
huge crowd moved slowly toward the cen- 
ter of town, accompanied by housewives. 
The main square was jammed, and to get 
a better look at the turbulent scene, many 
students climbed trees and telephone 
poles. 

Communist Party officials were scared. 
From the steps of party headquarters they 
begged the crowd to disperse. promised to 
look into their grievances. For a moment 
the mass of youths moved backward. then 
surged forward again. Nervous police fired 
over the heads of the crowd, inadvertently 
killed some young Russians perched in the 
dark on trees and utility poles. As their 
bodies fell to the ground, the rioters ex- 
ploded with rage. Party headquarters was 
sacked; officials were beaten to the floor 
as they frantically telephoned for rein- 
forcements, Fresh militia and secret po- 
lice units raced to the scene, opened up 
with machine guns. Hundreds are believed 
to have died and hundreds more wounded 
before the riot was quelled. 
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VENEZUELA 


Terror from the Extremes 

One evening last week a well-dressed 
woman walked casually into the powder 
room of Caracas’ Hotel Tamanaco. the 
favorite Venezuelan hotel for well-heeled 
U.S. tourists and businessmen. Minutes 
after she left. a thunderous explosion blew 
out the powder-room walls, shattered glass 
in the lobby. wrecked the interior of the 
cocktail lounge and injured five persons. 
Timed to coincide with the Tamanaco 
blast, a hail of fire from machine guns and 
mortars poured into an army motor pool 
on the other side of town, Troops returned 
the fire. and for two hours many of the 
expectant mothers in a nearby maternity 
hospital cowered beneath their beds as 
bullets ricocheted through the building. 
\ bystander was killed and eight wounded 
before the attackers scattered and escaped. 

First to Finish? The violence had a 
single objective: to undermine the govern- 
ment of President Rémulo Betancourt 
54, and bring it down. But Betancourt ts 
not an easy man to topple. Since taking 
office nearly four years ago, he has sur- 
vived street riots, assassination attempts 
and barracks coups—the last a bloody 
marine corps uprising at Puerto Cabello 
naval base last summer. In the meantime, 
he has doggedly pursued a policy of re- 
form. Under Betancourt’s agrarian pro- 
gram, more than 3,700,000 acres of land 
(mostly government property } have been 
divided among nearly 
5.000 miles of farm-to-market roads have 
been built in two years. Illiteracy has been 
halved to 25°); the number of primary 
school students has jumped from 700,000 
to 1.200.000, and for the first time in 
Venezuelan history the government is 
spending more on education than on the 
military. This, in a nation that Liberator 
Simon Bolivar once called “the barracks” 
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of South America. Now Betancourt is 
struggling to finish his five-year term 
hold free clections and see his legal suc 
cessor take office in February 1964. If 
he succeeds, it will be another historic 
first for a nation whose history is riddled 
with revolt and dictatorship. 

rhose who are out to stop Betancourt 
are tagged “extremists” by Venezuelans. 
Most of them are from the extreme left 
members of the Communist Party, of the 
Castro-following Movement of the Revo- 
lutionary Left, of a Reddish faction of the 
left-of-center Republican-Democratic Un- 
ion, Some are far-right opportunists who 
hate Betancourt for his insistent social 
and economic reforms. Their campaign is 
disjointed: occasional attacks on isolated 
villages in the hills, the murder of a few 
Caracas policemen, machine-gun forays on 
Caracas embassies, a Molotov cocktail 
thrown at a newspaper printing plant. Up 
to now, the bulk of the country’s military 
has supported Betancourt in the interests 
of stability—and because they prefer his 
moderate reform to the violent upheaval 
1 home 
as the tension continues, rumors of an im- 
pending coup rattle through the capital. 

Privilege Abused. Taking his own steps 
to restore order, Betancourt last week 
suspended constitutional guarantees of as- 
sembly and free speech, imposed radio 
ind press censorship, suspended the right 
of habeas corpus and privacy of the home. 
More than 300 known enemies of the 
regime were rounded up. And Venezuela’s 
embattled President redoubled his efforts 
to revoke the congressional mmunity ot 
extremist Deputies who have abused it by 
openly preaching insurrection against the 
government. 

All this was strong medicine, but tough- 
minded Rémulo Betancourt knew that he 
had to prescribe it in order to hold the 
extremists at bay. 








ywn Castro would provoke. But 





BETANCOURT 


CHARLES TASNAD 
Boms Damace tN Caracas Hotei 
Across town, the maternity hospital was h 





Qvapros VOTING 
And now for a voyage? 


BRAZIL 
More & Worse Trouble 


The biggest name in Brazil’s midterm 
state and congressional elections last week 
got the biggest comeuppance. Janio Qua- 
dros, 45, elected mayor of Sao Paulo city 
in 1953, governor of Sao Paulo state in 
1954 and President of Brazil by a record 
margin in 1960, was running for office for 
the first time since he abdicated the pres- 
idency in August 1961. He chose his old 
stamping ground, Sao Paulo, and his old 
job. governor. Totting up the official re- 
turns takes weeks in Brazil, but all indica- 
tions are that Quadros suffered a humiliat- 
ing defeat. With 86% of the ballots 
counted, he was behind by 121,677 votes. 

On the campaign trail, the ex-President 
looked and sounded like the old Quadros; 
so sure was he of victory that he intro- 
duced himself at rallies as “your gover- 
nor.” But the erratic, wild-haired Qua- 
dros, who says that “occult forces” drove 
him from the presidency, did not wow the 
voters as he had before. Favoring a pre- 
dictable politician over the unpredictable 
one, they gave the lead to a somewhat 
shopworn old figure named Adhemar de 
Barros, whose scandal-tainted state ad- 
ministration was turned out by Quadros 
eight years ago. A Quadros aide passed 
word that the ex-President was again con- 
sidering a long sea voyage. 

Aside from the Quadros upset, it was 
pretty much politics as before in Brazil. 
With few exceptions, the reigning parties 
—ex-President Juscelino Kubitschek’'s 
free-spending Social Democrats and Presi- 
dent Joao Goulart’s leftist-nationalist La- 
borites—hung on to their powerful blocs 
in the country’s fractured Congress, and 
that suggested that Brazil is in for more 
and worse trouble. So loud was the squab- 
bling in the outback capital of Brasilia in 
the last session that Congress proved itself 
incapable of passing legislation aimed at 
solving Brazil’s desperate economic and 
social problems. It rarely even produced 
a quorum, Since then, the problems have 
only grown worse. Last week Finance 
Minister Miguel Calmon reported that 
Brazil owes foreign oil suppliers $45 mil- 
lion and cannot pay, and that the trade 
deficit for the first nine months of 1962 
stands at $162 million. 
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This is one of the 
most delightful means of 
conveyance ever devised 


*You are looking at a Braniff 707-227 Super Jet. 
(On the right, there, not the left.) The 227 is a spe- 
cial jet — designed with extra power for our long, 
high flights across the Andes in South America — 
as well as our jet routes in the United States. Only 
Braniff has the 227, with its JT4A turbojet engines. 
We also have a few other special things in the 
way of service, comfort and hospitality. And an 


SO IS THIS*-and you can 
really go places on it: to 17 cities 


in North and South America 


(any time you can swing it) 


on-time record that is consistently one of the best. 
Now. Did you dream of far-away places, the last 
time you were on a swing? Our El Dorado Super Jets 
fly from New York to South America (Braniff- 
Eastern thru-plane) or non-stop to Texas; from 
Chicago, Denver, or Minneapolis/St.Paul to Texas, 
and on to Mexico City. We also offer other fast serv- 
ice to more than 40 cities in the Western Hemisphere. 


For information and reservations call your Travel Agent or 


BRANIFF Zdinalonal AIRWAYS 
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With 120-m.p.h. winds and torrential 
rains lashing San Francisco, Baseball 
Commissioner Ford Frick waded through 
a Candlestick Park that the groundskeeper 


called “fit only for synchronized swim- 
ming,” kept calling off the sixth game 
between the Giants and Yankees, thus 


making the 1962 World’s Series the most 
oft-postponed since the six-day wait in 
1911 when the Giants were playing the 
Philadelphia Athletics. 

Such an awful lot of celebrities live 
around the tony shores of Lake Geneva 
in Switzerland, and one young German 


photographer set out to snap them all. 
Among the least camera-shy in the chalet 
colony was Old Littérateur Noel Coward, 








VEL COWARD 
Thinking plec 





62, who obligingly posed for a seraphic 
portrait before a pair of huge gilt wings 
that perch above his fireplace. Coward 
was highly pleased with the result. “It is 
a pleasant thought,” said he, “to know 
that I have a top-class photographer so 
much at hand.” 

His elders thought Ohio’s private Haw- 
ken School was just the place for the 
heir to a $150 million fortune. Ends- 
ville, thought the 16-year-old heir. Cyrus 
Eaton Ill, grandson of the Industrialist 
Cyrus Sr. There was no football team at 
Hawken, and worse yet, no girls. So 
Cyrus III took off for Nashville, Tenn., 
where public West End High School, he 
heard, has both football and the 
with it. Trying to enroll as a 
penniless orphan named Seth French, he 
let it slip that he knew Latin, and before 
long the jig was up. Said Cyrus: “I’m 
not happy. After eleven years in a pri- 
vate school, I wanted to see what it was 
like in a public schoo!. 
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An astronaut’s wife needs a sense of 
humor to weather the high risks of her 


husband's job, explained Rene Carpenter 
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to the National Council of Women. For 
example, she said. take Jo Schirra, 33, 
whose husband Walter recently returned 
home safely after orbiting the earth six 
times. At one point in the program an 
idmiral thoughtfully reassured the space- 
that if by any chance the 
parachute failed and the capsule sank, an 
explosive signal device would automati- 
cally detonate, thus alerting recovery 
“Qh?” said Jo. “So they'll know 
where to drop the wreath?” 





men’s wives 


forces. 


Seventeen years after the man whose 
1ame became a synonym for traitor was 
tried and shot for his Nazi collaboration 
Norwegians learned the whereabouts of 
Vidkun Quisling’s ashes. Long locked up 
by the Norwegian government in the fear 
that neo-Nazis might turn a burial site 
into a shrine. Quisling’s ashes were finally 
released two years ago and laid to rest 
by his widow Maria in the family plot 
near Skien. 

Under the auctioneer’s hammer went 
the best preserved collection of U.S. gold 
coins outside of the Treasury. Belonging 
to Florida Construction Tvcoon Samuel 
W. Wolfson, 50, it brought $535,000 in 
Manhattan's Americana 
Hotel. Rarest of the lot: an 1854S $5 half 
one of three extant, which fetched 
o from a buyer. Why was Wolfson 
cashing in his Fingering the 
$1so0) that adorn 
he explained I've come 


wo sessions at 
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collection? 
1850 gold dollars ( value 
his cuff links 


within 8°% of getting one of every gold 
coin minted in this country. It’s been a 
thrill, but I'd never have been able to 


complete it. 

\ Gothic bell tower soaring 140 feet 
above the campus of Southwestern at 
Memphis College, in his native Tennessee 
will be dedicated to the late Richard 
Halliburton, the most roisterous rover 
boy since Byron, and author of The Royal 
Road to Built at a cost of 
$450,009 by his 92-year-old father, whose 
wealth came from 


Romance. 


real estate, the tower 
bears Halliburton’s carefree credo: “I 
wanted freedom, freedom to indulge in 
whatever caprice struck my fancy, free- 
dom to search in the farthermost corners 
of the earth for the beautiful, the joyous 
and romantic.” During his last caprice in 
1939. sailing a tiny Chinese junk across 
the Pacific, the 39-year-old adventurer 
vanished in a typhoon. 

The pace was accelerating for the rum 
young Englishman hacksawed 
out of the wreckage of his Lotus Grand 


who was 


Prix racer last April and spent two 
months partially paralyzed from a brutal 
bruising of the right side of his brain. 
Turning up at the U.S. Grand Prix at 


Watkins Glen, N.Y., Stirling Moss, 33 
spent the day as honorary track steward 
shifting smoothly from clocking cars to 
charming pretty girls. His former 120- 
m.p.h. clip was still too much, “But I 


can now drive 60 m.p.h.,” said Moss, 








STIRLING Moss & FAN 
ting smoothly. 


“with the standard of perfection I'm used 
to.” Proving it on his way back to New 
York to hop a flight to the Bahamas, he 
was indicating a precise 60 when a state 
trooper nabbed him in a 50-m.p.h. zone. 
‘I won't argue,” said Moss, and the cop 
let him pay the $10 fine by mail. 

One month after her 75th birthday 
England’s unofficial Poetess Laureate 
Dame Edith Sitwell got around to cele- 
brating the occasion, “Sharp-nosed and 
inscrutable as a Renaissance Pope.” as 
London’s fusty Financial Times saw her 
at the packed Royal Festival Hall, the 
arthritic spinster was rolled onstage in a 
wheelchair, regal in a red velvet 
her hands glittering with four robin’s egg- 


gown, 


size aquamarine rings. In her precise, lilt- 
ing voice, she read seven of her poems 
then was seated in a box between her 
literary brothers, sartorial Sacheverell, 65 
and palsied Sir Osbert, 69, to hear musi- 
cal renditions of her poetry conducted by 
Composer William Walton. 





ENTRAL PRE 


Dame EpitH SITweElt 
Rolling regally. 
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WHICH GENTLEMAN JUST JOINED THE CADILLAC FAMILY? 
Well . 


. eavesdropping won t 
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Giant steel radar antennas, each one larger 
than a football field, are constantly search- 
ing the skies to give us instant warning 
of ballistic missiles launched on the other 
side of the earth. So sensitive they can 
spot a nose cone the size of a barrel 3,000 
miles in space, each antenna is strong 
enough to withstand 110-mph winds. This 
strength comes from hundreds of tons of 
steel, much of it furnished by Bethlehem 

Three antennas at Clear, Alaska, and 
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four at Thule, Greenland, are operative 
as part of BMEWS (Ballistic Missile Early 
Warning System). For both locations 
Bethlehem supplied structural steel, steel 
tie-rods for bracing, forgings, and high- 
strength steel bolting 

Modern steels made by Bethlehem, 
whether used in sub-zero temperatures or 
in the roaring heat of a missile launching 
pad, meet the rigid requirements of steel 
users the world over. 
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nose cone 3,000 miles away 


Foundation Architect-Engineer 
Metcalf & Eddy 


Supervising Agency 

U.S. Air Force Civil Engineers 
ConstructioA Agency 

U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 


Contractors 
Mocel Co. [joint venture of Manson & 
Osberg, City Electric, and Lents) 


Antenna Design and Fabrication 
Kennedy Antenna Division of Electronics 
Specialty Co 

Detection Rader Sub-System Contractor: 


General Electric 
2 


Prime System Contractor _ 
Radio Corporation + ‘ 
of America 
Program Monogement Steel + 7 
BMEWS Program e 
Office, ESD 
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EDUCATION 





Dean of Deans 


“You have shown the wisdom of your 
calling in declining a score of college pres- 
idencies.”” said the president of Williams 
College last June as he awarded an hon- 
orary doctor of letters. It was a tribute, at 
once wry and heartfelt. that could go to 
only one man in the U.S.: William C. 
DeVane. 64, who has announced that he 








GEORGE KEELEY 
Yate’s DEVANE 
A legend who was not a character. 


will retire next June after a quarter- 
century as dean of Yale College. 

DeVane's calling has little relation to 
that of the standard Hollywood dean, 
who is usually pictured sobering a way- 
ward student with a paternal lecture, or 
wading manfully into a crowd of panty- 
raiders. In many of America’s great uni- 
versities. where the president has to oper- 
ate and finance a gigantic organization, 
the dean has become the chief educator. 
His battles are with burgeoning graduate 
schools that threaten to bury the under- 
graduate college, with rival universities 
that want his best teachers and with a 
curriculum that can always be improved. 

Scholar of Education. In this tradition, 
the dean of deans has long been William 
DeVane. In a poem for a 1960 Yale Daily 
News banquet honoring DeVane 
Harvard Dean Bundy 
a White House janizary) described him as 

This wiser dean, 

idviser-dean 

To deans by dozen—this sojt- 

spoken Kaiser-dean. 

Except for four years as chairman of 
Cornell's English department, DeVane has 
been at Yale ever since he arrived as an 


former 


McGeorge (now 





undergraduate from South Carolina. He 
graduated (Phi Beta Kappa) in 1920 


was appointed assistant professor when he 


received his Ph.D. in 1926, and returned 
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from Cornell in 1938 as Emily Sanford 
professor of English literature as well as 
dean of Yale College. A first-rate scholar 
of Browning and Tennyson, the new dean 
became equally expert on faculty and cur- 
riculum, quietly carved out the reports 
and studies that have served as the basis 
for undergraduate education at Yale— 
and many another college. 

Yale’s intensified honors majors are 
now taken by a quarter of each class 
another takes divisional majors 
which cut across departmental lines into 
such fields as politics and economics. 
The Directed Studies program provides 
exceptional underclassmen with a fixed 
integrated two-year curriculum taught by 
Yale's leading scholars. At an- 
other extreme, a dozen seniors are selected 
Scholars of the House—freed from all 
classroom obligations in order to complete 
one major project. 

The Long View. These programs, how- 
ever, are only imaginative alternatives to 
the broad base of Yale undergraduate 
education that DeVane accepts as_ his 
primary responsibility. Noting the “in- 
creasingly fierce specialization of the grad- 
uate schools’"—which eventually draw 
75% of Yale College graduates—he in- 
sists on maintaining the breadth of liberal 
arts. “We have no time for the transient 
or the immediately applicable and quickly 
advantageous.” he once explained to a 
gathering of Yale parents. “We aim to 
give the student the solid and permanent 
studies of man’s concerns, a long view of 
man’s life and a vision of the greatness 
to which he may aspire.” 

To maintain a faculty for this task 
DeVane has shown a genius for academic 
administration and a quiet competitive 
fervor based on a simple goal: Yale pre- 
eminence in every field. One of his new 
problems, ironically, is the new national 
value placed on protessors, Too often 


group 


some ot 


says DeVane, “professors are absent from 
the classroom and often have abdicated 
from what they think is the humbler part 
of their calling.” Instead. they are “in 
Washington on some policymaking com- 
mittee, in a think-tank on a mountain 
in California. in New York at a commit- 
tee meeting of their learned association. 
They're riddled by money, shot full of 
fellowships.” 

Unterrified Amateur. DeVane himself, 
to his occasional regret, was one of the 
early philosophers of the system that pro- 
vides much of the money and fellowships. 
He helped write a report that established 
policy for the Ford Foundation, still serves 
on the Rockefeller-financed General Edu- 
Board. Nor has he 
learned associations; he was chairman of 
the American Council of Learned Socicties 
and is now president of Phi Beta Kappa. 

In New Haven DeVane is a campus 
legend who is not a campus character. The 
story of how many university presidencies 
he has declined to remain at Yale—im- 
pressive enough in non-legendary form— 
often grows unchecked would 


cation been free of 


since tew 





broach such a subject to the unassuming 
dean. Says Yale President A. Whitney 
Griswold: “A wise, kindly, modest man 
with learning in his marrow, he has rep- 
resented to us all the good things for 
which we entered the teaching profession 
in the first place.” 

Scholar DeVane says he feels like an 
“unterrified amateur” among the profes- 
sional, clean-desk deans. Of his own desk- 
cleaning method he admits, “I prefer to 
wait for a high wind.” No wind having 
struck in the past few years. he has been 
small table in front of his 
loaded desk. There he works in longhand, 
or leans back to chat in soft. faintly 
Southern The conversation is al- 
Ways gracious but. says one Yale official, 
gentle dig every few 
graphs just to let you know 
your game.” 

After retiring as dean, DeVane will con- 
tinue to teach. hopes to finish another 
book on Browning—but not before com- 
pleting one on a subject he has mastered 
as well: higher education in America, 


forced to a 


tones. 
contains “a para- 


he s on to 


New Presidents 


Being dean has its rewards, but univer- 
sities also need presidents. Last week 

> Kenneth Sanford Pitzer, 48, was in- 
augurated as Rice University’s third pres 
ident at a three-day academic festiva! 
marking Rice’s soth year and attended by 
27 famed scholars, ranging from Nobel 
Laureate Albert Szent-Gyorgyi through 
Anthropologist Margaret Mead to Hisco- 
rian Arnold Toynbee. Pitzer had been 
dean of chemistry at the University of 
California’s Berkeley campus, and before 


that director of research for the U.S. 





PITZER 
on campus, 


BARNETT 
New leader 
Atomic Energy Commission. One of his 
main jobs at Rice will be to coordinate 
its scientific growth with that of its neigh 


bor. the new National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration's Manned Space 
craft center near Houston. 


> Vincent 
was named 


MacDowell 


Colgate 


Barnett: Jr.. 47 
University’s tenth 
president, stepping up from the chairman 
ship of the political science department 


he has held at Williams since 1946. Ar 
expert on economic aid, Barnett served 
the U.S. foreign aid program in Italy 


from 1948 to 1953, and was counselor for 
economic afiairs at the U.S. embassy in 
Rome in 1958 and 1959. At Williams 
Barnett is chairman of Williams’ Center 
for Development Economics. which each 
year trains a group of graduate students 
from developing nations. 
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“| build my appointments on 


United’s schedules 


—couldn’t do business without them” 


Back and forth coast to coast, border 
to border, to and from Hawaii, 
Mainliners are going at all conven- 
ient hours of the day and night. 


Spanning the nation’s skies, they 
unite a business community un- 
matched in our history. No one air- 
line has ever had the responsibility 
of drawing together so many U. S. 
cities. And to serve them, it has been 
necessary for us to build up a fleet 
of jet aircraft never before equaled. 


Like shuttles in a loom, the busy 
Mainliners come and go. And no 
single eye can see the pattern of 
appointments, meetings, sales, pur- 
chases, negotiations and transac- 
tions they help weave. 


, 


Yet “the big picture” is actually 
thousands of individually important 
trips. And when a businessman tells 


us—as one often does—that he pretty 
much depends on us for “the swing” 
around his territory, we feel the re- 
sponsibility in a very personal way. 


This obligation is emphasized in 
our employment and training. We 
believe that because of the great hu- 
man responsibilities of an airline, 
the interests of individual customers 
must come first in everything we do. 
This belief in extra care—for people 
—must be part of everyone who 

works with us. 


And for the benefit of our business 
friends, this commitment applies 
with special force to convenience and 
punctuality. Taking you where you 
want to go, when you want to go— 
and doing our utmost to get you there 
on time—is definitely part of this 
extra care, 


Bain? 
UNITED 
Bisse 


@ 


THE EXTRA CARE AIRLINE 
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MEDICINE 





New Drug Law 


When President Kennedy put his sig- 
nature last week on a bill called “Drug 
Amendments of unani- 
mously by both Senate and House—the 
purpose was clear: to protect the Amer- 
ican public against dangerous medicines. 
But the measure had gone through so 
many changes that few doctors or pa- 
tients could figure out just what had 


1962"'—passed 


been enacted. 

Though Tennessee's limelighting Sena- 
tor Estes Kefauver won little support in 
Congress for his proposals to put the 
pharmaceutical industry in a straitjacket, 


costly to all companies. The new law can- 
not be expected to lower the prices of any 
drugs, and may actually raise some by a 
few cents. Key provisions: 

> No new drug can be marketed until 
the manufacturer has satisfied the FDA 
that it is both safe and effective. Under 
the old law, only safety had to be proved, 
and approval was automatic after 60 days 
unless FDA took negative action. Under 
the new law, approval will not come 
automatically, and FDA must give posi- 
tive approval. Even after a drug is on 
the market, FDA can summarily order 
it withdrawn if evidence appears that the 
medicine is unsafe or ineffective. The old 





Kersey & LarRICK WITH PRESIDENT KENNEDY 
In the wake of panic, a general tightening up. 


he was indisputably right when he said: 
“Few bills have had so varied a legislative 
history.” In the end, it was not Kefau- 
ver’s three-year investigation of the drug 
industry that put the reform legislation 
over, but the national shock over the 
thalidomide disaster (Trae, Aug. 10) and 
panic over the possibility that “it might 
happen here.” 

Raising Standards. After considering 
rival bills for months, leaders in both 
houses of Congress heard the wail of pub- 
lic anguish and feared that it would turn 
into a roar of indignation. They quickly 
got together and hammered out the rea- 
sonable compromise that Kennedy signed. 
Pleased spectators at the signing were the 
Food and Drug Administration’s Com- 
missioner George P. Larrick and Dr. 
Frances 0. Kelsey, who kept thalidomide 
off the U.S. market. 

To the topflight drug companies, the 
new law will make little difference; their 
standards are already high. But second 
team companies will have to raise their 
standards of quality and rigid control. 
That will cost money and hurt them com- 
petitively. Some borderline drugmakers 
may be put out of business. The keeping 
of many more detailed records will be 


40 


law prescribed a long legal procedure to 
obtain withdrawal, and then only when 
danger had been proved. 

Before any drug is even tested in hu- 
man beings, the manufacturer must give 
FDA evidence that it has had adequate 
testing in animals—this will include preg- 
nant animals—and appears safe. 
> Every drug container, package, leaflet 
and advertisement to doctors must show 
the general or “established” name of the 
drug in type at least half as big as that 
of the trade name. Package inserts and 
ads to doctors must contain a warning of 
undesirable effects. 
> Every batch of every antibiotic for use 
in man must be tested by government 
laboratories. Under the old law 
antibiotics were so tested, but not all. 
> Every plant in which a drug is manu- 
factured or processed in any way will now 
have to be registered with FDA, inspected 
ut least every two years, and open to in- 
spection at any time. 

New Regulations. Ironically, there is 
nothing in the new law that could with 
certainty prevent a repetition of the tha- 
lidomide disaster. But while the bill was 
working its way to the White House, 
FDA drew up a set of new regulations 


some 





(under its old-law powers) to give it 
tighter control of drug testing in man. 
Not yet formally approved and still sub- 
ject to detailed amendment, these pro- 
posals require that a physician who wants 
to try a still unapproved drug on his pa- 
tients must register with FDA, submit 
evidence of his qualifications, and keep 
full and accurate records, 

On one point where doctors and drug- 
makers had been at odds with FDA men 
and many legislators, a sensible comp 0- 
mise was reached, Extremists crying “Hu- 
man guinea pig!" had demanded that no 
doctor be allowed to give an investi 
tional drug to a patient without telling 
him so. This would have made it impos- 
sible to compare the effects of a drug with 
those of an inert dummy (a placebo), as 
is now done in “double-blind” studies in 
which neither doctors nor patients know 
who is getting the active substance. So 
the law now says that doctors must tell 
patients what they are getting, “except 
where they deem it not feasible, or con- 
trary to the best interests” of the pa- 
tients. “The drug industry can live with 
that,”’ said one of its spokesmen. 


Border Crackdown 


Because arthritis and rheumatism are 
painful and crippling and may drag on for 
a lifetime, despairing victims are easy 
prey for quacks. They spend an estimated 
$250 million a year for treatments that 
are worthless—or, worse, dangerous. Last 
week the U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion banned the importation of one such 
dangerous “remedy” known as Liefcort, 
which a maverick Canadian doctor has 
been making in his basement. 

U.S.-born Robert E. Liefmann 2, 
graduated from Montreal's McGill Uni- 
versity Faculty of Medicine, but has been 
involved in an eight-year hassle with li- 
censing authorities and has never been li- 
censed to practice. This has not kept him 
from treating patients in hospital research 
projects. He was suspended from Mon- 
treal’s Royal Victoria Hospital for im- 
planting the pituitary glands of calves in 
the thighs of six arthritis patients. He did 
a research stint in Stockholm, experiment- 
ing with combinations of hormones as 
treatment for arthritis. Back in Canada, 
he mixed his Liefcort formula. 

Publicity in the Montreal press and a 
tolerant article in Look won Liefmann a 
rich market for his concoction on both 
sides of the border; many Americans trav- 
eled to Canada to obtain Liefcort. One 
U.S. woman suffered such severe internal 
bleeding after taking Liefcort that she had 
to have an opefation; pneumonia devel- 
oped as a complication, and she died. Ca- 
nadian arthritis experts report that men 
taking Liefcort have developed enlarged 
breasts. while women have grown beards. 
In both sexes there is a danger that peptic 
ulcers will start to bleed. 

If Liefmann, now a Canadian citizen 
ever appears south of the border, federal 
marshals will be waiting for him with a 


warrant charging that in 1957 he was 
peddling a “cure” 


ga- 





for male baldness. It 
contained female hormones. 
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This is Stouffer’s Frozen Spinach Soufflé, shown here served with 






Stouffer’s Frozen Welsh Rarebit. Taste its tender, leaf spinach, { 


ee rely chopped and blénded with pure milk, whole eggs and fresh 4 — 
PP P 8 


\ butter.. These good things make half the difference in Stouffer's. ——- === 
The other half is cooks who care. 
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WHERE, IF YOU THINK YOU BUILD 
A TOUGH TRUCK, YOU FIND OUT! 





To show the strength and value of new ’63 Chevrolet truck engines, frames, suspensions and narrow front 
ends... we took on and whipped the toughest run under the sun— Mexico’s Baja (bah’hah) Peninsula! 


These are pictures of the trek down 
the peninsula—a thousand miles that 
seemed like a million. This part of the 
trip took 17 days. 

Below Ensenada, only 140 miles 
from the border, the road turns into a 
winding trail studded with rocks and 
hard-baked ruts that bang, punch, 
jab and jerk the trucks from stem to 
stern. 

Loose sand makes them struggle 
and strain. Dust chokes them. Heat 


roasts them. Rivers drench them. It’s 
nature’s proving ground for trucks— 
bearing no resemblance to the modern 
highways on the Mexican mainland. 

The expedition was self-sufficient — 
all food, water, fuel and other supplies 
were carried. 

The farthest distance covered in any 
one day was 200 miles in 19 hours; 
shortest was 32 miles in 9 hours. High- 
est temperature encountered was 
122 degrees F. at Chapala Dry Lake; 


maximum elevation was 5,000 feet. 

The trucks performed magnificently. 
Fach day’s run was completed on 
schedule. No major mechanical diffi- 
culties were experienced. The trip 
helped to prove that 1963 Chevrolet 
trucks are the toughest, best-perform- 
ing units we've ever built. 

See these quality trucks now at your 
Chevrolet dealer's. 

Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Round trip from Detroit to the 
bottom of Baja California, Mexico, 


is_over 8,000 miles. Here are pic- 
tures of the toughest part of the run. 





Dust and more dust. We space out more 
so we can see better. Oh, for a good cross- 
wind, And a bath. The trucks could 
stand one, too. Wishful thinking. 
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anh Tale 


Water. Fast and deep. A bridge builder 
would go broke down here. The rocks on 
that river bottom are the size of melons 
but everybody makes it across. 








we 


Entering FE] Rosario, second day out. The 
road's beginning to worsen. We see a few 
trucks, people on burros or horseback. 
The worst, we know, is yet to come, 





Slow, weary going. Try to make time 
here and you're asking for trouble. If this 
isn't a test for frames and sheet metal, 
nothing is. Tight squeeze up ahead, 





Hope nobody’s coming the other way. 
Brakes are getting a good workout. 
Shifted gears 17 times in the last 10 
minutes. We creep along to be safe. 


Not far from La Paz now. The country’s 
beginning to flatten out. Then on to Cabo 
San Lucas at the tip. It’s been a hard 
trip. We know these trucks are tough. 


ME NEW FEMALES... 








We creep along for hours in low gear. This 
road makes you appreciate good sus- 
pension systems. Look at that left front 
wheel feeling its way over the ruts! 





Dry Lake, Dry is right. And hot. It’s 122 
degrees F. The trail has disappeared here, 
but the guide knows where he’s going. 
Trucks just keep rolling. No trouble at all. 





Need a shoe horn here but the big trucks 
make it. The narrower front ends pay off 


(up to 7” narrower on conventional 


medium- and heavy-duty units this year). 
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QUALITY TRUCKS ALWAYS COST LESST 


/rucks 





Vodka 80 Proof. Dist. from 100% Grain. Gilbey’s Dist. London Dry Gin. 90 Proof. 100% Grain Neutral Spirits. W.& A. Gilbey, Ltd., Cin., 0. Distr. by Nat'l Dist. Prod. Co. 















DISTILLED LONDON DRY 


GIN 


O)STIRLLED PHOw IED GRAIn 
MEUTAAL SPIAITS OY 
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“The World Agrees On ‘Gilbey’s, please’!” because this smooth, dry, flavor- 
ful gin makes a world of difference in a drink. Taste why the frosty-bottle gin is 





The CHAMPS ELYSEES, Fa inter prete urtist Jobn Mosdie 


a favorite in America and throughout the world. And remember...GILBEY’S 


is the best name in Gin and Vodka. 


Roy Howarp ( FRONT & CENTER 


The Chain Scripps Forged 


Viewed from almost any angle 
Scripps-Howard newspaper chain appears 


the 





to make little economic or editorial ser 
Among its 18 dailies, dire poverty mingles 
with impressive wealth: the Cleveland 


c 


Press expects to show a $2.000.000 profit 
this year. while in Columbus. just 14c 
miles away, the anemic Citizen-Journal 


must ration pencils to reporters. The 
chain has not one headquarters but three 
in Washington, New York and Cincin 
nati. It speaks with a single voice tron 
Washington on national and international 
matters. but encourages diversity on the 
local level. And while the typical news- 
paper chain strives to establish monopo- 
lies. Scripps-Howard tries to avoid them. 
In Memphis. the only city 
Scripps-Howard 
Commercial Appeal and the Press-Scim 
tar have quarreled hotly for 25 years 

with full management approval. 

Despite ill this—and to an extent be 
Scripps-Howard is the most 
viable and most successful newspaper 
chain in the U.S. It has endured for 


where a 
monopoly exists, the 


cause ot tt 


84 vears. longer than any other group 
including the venerable 
Unlike Hearst 
money on newspapering despite a circula- 


Hearstpapers 


(age a5 which loses 


tion larger than Scripps-Howard’s 3.074 
150, Scripps-Howard has consistently 
made money from birth. This year. on 
gross revenues of S200 million—which 


includes income from two feature syndi- 
cates, seven profitable broadcasting sta- 
tions (four TV and three radio) and 
United Press International wire service 

it will clear a thumping after-taxes profit 
Whatever 


the reasons, the Scripps-Howard system 


of $1o million to $12 million 





indisputably works. 


Carefully Groomed. One good reason 


why it works is that there is little med 
dling from the top. An abiding Scripps- 
Howard conviction. first enunciated by 
the late Edward Wryllis Scripps. who 
founded the chain, is that local editors 
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THE PRESS 


know best how to run local newspapers 
Scripps-Howard carefully 
their average period of service 


and then are delegated con- 





editors are 
groomed 
is 33 years 
siderable power, right down to screening 
the ads in their newspapers. 

Even the national and international 
editorial line projected by mar 
is charted under consultation with the 


igement 





editors. Policy is framed at an annua 
meeting of officers and editors. and the 
process is democratic, at least in form. 


We reach decisions by common consent 
says Walker Stone, Scripps-Howard’s ed- 
itor in chief, Based on this common con- 
sent, a group composed of Stone and four 
editorial writers daily distributes editori 
als throughout the empire. Editors are ex- 
pected to run them. and usually do, but 
no compulsion is involved, Fortnight ago 
in segregationist Birmingham. Ala., the 
Scripps-Howard Post-Herald rejected an 
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dquarters knows how to make pr 
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angry editorial that compared Mississip- 
pi's rioting white supremacists to Nazis. 
Editor in Chief Stone was not surprised. 
Said he The editors have to modify 
their approach to suit their audiences 
Military Mustache. In the same lais- 
sez-faire spirit, Jack R. Howard. 52. pres 
ident and general editorial manager of 
Scripps-Howard 
over the editorial show from the chain's 
New York headquarters. After a thorough 
apprenticeship on half a dozen Scripps- 
Howard papers. Jack Howard reached his 
present eminence by right of royal suc 
cession: he is the only son of Roy W 
Howard, the late E. W. 
time partner, who is still active at 79 
as Scripps-Howard’s executive commit- 
tee chairman. But about the only regal 
touches that Jack Howard permits him- 
self are a military mustache (like his 
father’s) and a taste for resplendent dress 


newspapers presides 


Scripps’s long 


(noisy suits, shrieking ties and_ shirts). 
He rules lightly 
largely by critiquing the editors’ monthly 
reports and by visiting each paper once 
or twice a year. 

Nor do Scripps’s grandsons, who in- 


exercising his control 


herited his empire and vote So%% of 
Scripps-Howard stock. trespass on edito 
rial prerogative. In fact, they are scarcely 
interested. From the chain's third head 
quarters in Cincinnati, Grandson Charles 
W. Scripps. 42, board chairman of the 
controlling E. W. 
cerned mainly with implementing a direc- 
tive handed down bv his grandfather 
Never do business except at 
Says Charles Scripps: “We 
watching the profit picture. The minut 





Scripps Co., is con 


proht. 
re constantly 





you let up the profits go down. 
Flourish or Flounder. The calculated 
result of such hands-off supers ni 





press confederacy whose members take 
strength from association but are permit 
ted to flourish or tl 


on their own. Scripps-Howard papers do 





sunder almost entirely 





both, in pattern as diversified as the 
U.S. press at large. Items 
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third in a field of three pa- 
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Salton Hotray* keeps food hot 
... Saves just-cooked flavor. 


Use your Salton Electric HOTRAY to keep 
one dish hot while another cooks. To keep 
second rounds as hot and tasty as firsts. 
To save meals when guests are late. The 
automatic “Flavour-Guard” controls the 
heat. Keeps food hot as you like. As long 
as you like. Saves flavors. The HOTRAY 
above is the Patio Master model. $27.50. 
Others $5.95 to $59.50. HOTABLE serving 
carts $59.50 to $200. Unconditionally guar- 
anteed. UL, CSA approved. For recipes and 
dealer name write Salton, Inc., 511B East 
72 Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


SALTO HOTRAY* 





and Hotable ® 





THE SCRIPPS-HOWARD CHAIN 


tPM Daily 


Circulation 
(March ABC) 


460,833 
382,358 
363,604 
257,352 
224,135 
199,654 
188,775 
185,213 
144,870 
110,266 
105,681 
96,646 
94,436 
89,150 
56,047 
42,052 
41,384 
31,694 


N.Y. World-Telegram & Sunt 
Cleveland Presst 

Pittsburgh Presst 

Cincinnati Post & Times-Start 
Memphis Commercial Appeal§ 
Cincinnati Enquirer§ 
Washington Daily Newst 
Denver Rocky Mountain News§ 
Memphis Press-Scimitart 
Columbus Citizen-Journal§ 
Knoxville News-Sentinelt 
Birmingham Post-Herald§ 
Houston Presst 

Indianapolis Timest 

Fort Worth Presst 

Evansville Presst 

El Paso Herald-Postt 
Albuquerque Tribunet 





pers, the tabloid Washington Daily News 
not only returns a tidy profit but has 
taught its bigger competitors a journal- 
istic trick or two. Shrewdly leaving pol- 
itics to the Post (Democratically in- 
clined) and the Star (Republican), bulky 
freckled Editor John O'Rourke beams his 
paper at the capital's sizable Negro popu 
lation and the army of Government civil 
service workers, reaching them with some 
of the sprightliest headlines and the best 
all-round news play in the capital. The 
News's superior Latin American coverage 
—a personal interest of Editor O'Rourke's 
has prompted the Post and the Star to 
follow suit 
> Also last in a field of three, the Hous- 
ton Press, by contrast, is seriously ill. 
Down to 20-page issues and a local repor- 
torial staff of eleven (against the Chron 
icle’s 71 and the Post's 28), the Press has 
lost touch with its community. Sample 
banner headline: GARRY MOORE SUED 
FOR $40,000. Once known as the only 
fighting newspaper in Houston, the Press 
these days shows less stomach for a scrap. 
> In El Paso, on the Rio Grande. the 
Herald-Post is the prosperous and aggres- 
sive reflection of Editor Ed Pooley. 64, 
who has spent 30 years fighting every- 
thing from pigeons to cops on the make. 
Pooley has steadfastly championed the 
cause of “Juan Smith,” his symbol for the 
city’s Mexican-Americans, helped elect El 
Paso’s first Mexican-American mayor 
in 1957. 
> In Memphis, the Commercial Appeal 
and Press-Scimitar share the same quar- 
ters and the same mechanical depart- 
ment.“ but remain bitter and irrecon- 
cilable editorial rivals. The Press-Scimitar, 
more liberal than the Appeal. has sided 
with Democrat Estes Kefauver since his 
first U.S. Senate race in 1948; the Appeal 
waited until 1954 to endorse Kefauver, 





An arrangement, born of economic necessity 
that Scripps-Howard not only endorses but in 
vented. The first U.S. daily to operate jointly 
with the opposition was the Albuquerque Trib- 
une, a Scripps-Howard pape Eight of the 
chain’s «8 papers now operate jointly, either 


with sister Or competitive papers 


Daily Sunday Founded 
Circulation Circulation or 
(March 1952) Acquired 


566,923 1927 
313,752 1878 
288,798 730,085 1923 
155,376 * 1883 
195,880 264,184 1936 
181,398 294,180 1956 
141,872 1921 
142,787 185,985 1926 
128,626 1906 
100,435* 1899 
104,687 143,400 1926 

82,817 1921 
122,606 1911 
100,560 105,300 1922 

51,508 61,085 1921 

44,643 97,382 1906 

37,863 1922 

22,998 1923 


* Before merger 


then changed its mind and opposed him 
two years ago. The Appeal does not lack 
for courage. Circulating in an area pre- 
ponderantly segregationist, it neverthe- 
less printed an editorial of its own on the 
Mississippi riots that was fully as forth- 
right as the chain editorial spun out of 
Washington. 

> In Cincinnati, the two Scripps-Howard 
papers are so independent that the chain 
does not consider Cincinnati a true mo- 
nopoly, although it owns the only two 
dailies in town. The morning Enquirer 
has been a chain possession since 1956, 
but Publisher Roger Ferger does not go 
to the annual meetings (he is not invited) 
and does not receive the Washington- 
written editorials (he would not run 
them). Nor does the Scripps-Howard 
lighthouse beam from the Enquirer's 
masthead. The Enquirer endorsed Ohio 
Republican William O'Neill for Governor 
in 1958, the Post & Times-Star supported 
Democrat Mike Di Salle. 

> To an even greater degree than the 
Cincinnati Post, the Cleveland Press picks 
local candidates without regard to their 
political hue. After supporting Di Salle 
in 1958, this year, disenchanted with his 
performance, it came out for Republican 
James R. Rhodes. One of the chain’s most 
profitable papers, the Press is thoroughly 
embedded in the community, thanks to 
the direction of peppy, longtime (34 
years) Editor Louis B. Seltzer, 65, who 
has won the title of “Mr. Cleveland.” 
Seltzer pays close attention to Cleveland's 
minorities, has made his paper's endorse- 
ment so valuable that it is often tanta- 
mount to election, The Press helped boost 
Frank Lausche from municipal judge to 
Cleveland mayor to Ohio Governor to 
U.S. Senator—a triple assist that Lausche 
himself acknowledges—and also helped 
elect present Health, Education and Wel- 
fare Commissioner Anthony Celebrezze to 
the Cleveland mayor's chair. 

> Scripps-Howard’s biggest newspaper 
New York's World-Telegram and Sun, is 
a pale and lackluster product of three 
mergers that fails to give the chain an 
effective New York voice. Running in an 
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Capping operation on a reactor vessel at an investor-owned atomic power plant 


These “men in white” are finding better ways 
to get electric power from the atom 
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Investor-Owned Electric Light and Power Companies 
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Practically all current Mutual Benefit life and 
endowment plans have cash and loan values as soon 
as the first year’s premium is paid. In the early 


years, these values are generally the highest paid by 
any company. This is one of the ‘‘Seven Significant 
Benefits’? of every Mutual Benefit Life insurance 
policy. Write us for information about the others. 


Benefit is our middle name 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY « NEWARK, NEW JERSEY + SINCE 1845 





afternoon field of second-rate competi- 
tion, the World-Telegram features such 
Page One pap as a series of blurbs about 
the paper's rejiggering of its comic page 
(“We want to know what you think”). 
From the circulation ground lost by Man- 
hattan’s three evening papers after going 
to a dime in 1957, the World-Telegram 
has made the poorest recovery. Present 
circulation: 460,883, some 100,000 below 
the 1957 figure. 

However handsomely the  Scripps- 
Howard chain as a whole meets its found- 
er’s injunction to show a profit, it fre- 
quently falls short of what he would have 
liked it to be. Its canned editorials not 
only relieve the editors of reaching their 
own conclusions about national and inter- 
national affairs, but also often fall on deaf 
or mystified ears. “They write editorials 
about national stories that haven't even 
appeared in the paper,”’ laments a house- 
wife from Albuquerque, where the chain 
operates the evening Tribune. Be- 
cause many Scripps-Howard papers use 
only the chain-owned U.P.I. wire service, 
they are often scooped by other news- 
papers with full wire coverage. 

Now and then, some chain member still 
flashes signs of the old crusading fire, his- 
torically a hallmark of Scripps-Howard 
papers. Two Scripps-Howard Washington 
reporters dug up some of the first pay dirt 
in the Billie Sol Estes scandal. The Wash- 
ington Daily News has crusaded loudly 
against expensive junkets and payroll pad- 
ding by U.S. Congressmen. On the edito- 
rial side, Scripps-Howard’s Washington- 
based editorialists have come out for 
sanity in the federal budget, against uni- 
lateral tax cuts, against wasting troops in 
Laos (“We cannot save a far-off country 
which doesn’t care whether it is saved or 
not”), for holding the line in Berlin and, 
less expectedly, for John F. Kennedy's 
cautious approach to Cuba. 

In the days before newsmagazines and 
TV began reporting and interpreting the 
news to the whole country, Scripps- 
Howard spent more of their time and 
space crusading and explaining national 
issues to their readers. Today they have 
followed the general newspaper trend and 
become more local, immersing themselves 





| in parochial crusading that ranges from 


the admirable to the ridiculous. 

At Least Elastic. As if conscious of the 
pitfalls of comfortable old age, Scripps- 
Howard has in recent months chopped 
some of its most seasoned timber. Patri- 
archal Roy Howard has gradually stripped 
himself of all of his titles but chairman 
of the executive committee, and several 
aging Scripps-Howard editors have been 
replaced. Morale and pay are both often 
low on Scripps-Howard newspapers, many 
of which are under-staffed and penny- 
pinched. But enthusiasm still has room 
to grow in the nurturing climate of local 
autonomy, and management now makes 
a point of trying to attract younger men. 

It is unlikely that such injections of 
relatively young blood will materially 
change an operation that has worked well 
since E. W. Scripps established the Penny 
Press (later the Cleveland Press) on a 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Indiana) 
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Typical questions that are asked of a 
bank? Perhaps not. But quite typical of 
the questions asked regularly of the 
bankers at First National City. Covering a 
wide range of both domestic and foreign 


“We have our eye on a clothing manufacturer 
whose line complements ours. Can you 
help us develop a merger plan?” 


business, questions like these come in daily from all over 
the country. Where do we find the answers? From our 
broad experience with every type of business. The top 
100 corporations in the United States are customers of 
ours, as are most of the next 500. Ninety-one branches in 
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“Competition and foreign regulations are forcing us 
to export in bulk. Do you know of a firm 
in the Common Market who could package and distribute for us?” 


thirty-two foreign countries help keep us well-informed 
and up to the minute on business abroad. This combina- 
tion of domestic and foreign experience has very often 
proved invaluable to First National City Bank customers 
Is your business making use of it to the fullest degree? If 





not, call on us more often. Challenge us. Throw us some 
tough ones. The thing we enjoy most about banking is 
applying our experience with many businesses, to the job 
of helping your business prosper...‘a wide breadth of 
business experience, brought to your business in depth.” 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


NEW YORK 
Our 150th Anniversary Year 
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So near...and 


yet so foreign— 
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borrowed $10,000 in 1878. Good and bad, 
fat and lean, solvent and insolvent, the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers are at the 
very least elastic. Unencumbered by the 
kind of tyrannous direction with which 
the late William Randolph Hearst suffo- 
cated initiative in his press empire, they 
remain supple enough to move with the 
times. And the times have undoubtedly 
changed vastly since the days of E. W. 
Scripps. “Newspapers, I like to think,” 
says Roy Howard. “are the common de- 
nominator of public thinking. In the old 
days, newspapers thundered at their read- 
ers. Now they are down among them.” 


New Boss for the A. P. 


“I've given 33 years to the Associated 
Press, and it’s been very demanding.” said 
Frank J. Starzel, “I can illustrate it best 
by repeating something one of my chil- 
dren said to my wife some years ago: ‘Is 
there anything wrong with Daddy? He's 





A.P.’s GALLAGHER 
Daddy will be home for Thanksgiving. 


going to be home for Thanksgiving.’ ” 
Last week the A.P.’s Starzel took a step 
that will assure him Thanksgivings at 
home from now on. At 58. seven years 
short of compulsory retirement age, he is 
leaving his post as general manager of the 
world’s largest wire service. 

Starzel’s retirement came as no surprise 
to A.P. President Benjamin M. McKel- 
way, who was notified of his intent three 
years ago. As Starzel’s successor, the board 
of directors quickly—and _predictably— 
chose his own second-in-command: Wes 
Gallagher, 51, a tall, spare and unflamboy- 
ant A.P. veteran of 25 years’ exnerience 
who has been assistant general manager 
SINCE 1954. 

California-born Wes Gallagher attended 
the University of San Francisco and Lou- 
isiana State University, joined the A.P.'s 
Buffalo bureau in 1937 after a reporting 
stint on the Baton Rouge Morning Advo- 
cate and State Times (where he covered 
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the assassination of Huey P. Long}. Sent 
to Europe in 1940, he arrived in Copenha- 
gen just in time to witness the Nazi inva- 
sion of Denmark. As a war correspondent, 
he covered the Allied invasion of North 
Africa in 1942. also served in Greece. the 
Balkans and Austria. He was recalled to 
A.P.’s New York headquarters in 1951. 

Gallagher takes charge of a wire service 
that expanded by ¢ during Frank Star- 
zel’s 14-year tenure. A cooperative, the 
A.P. has a total membership of 8,620, 
including some 4.500 publications and 
broadcasting stations abroad. U.S. mem- 
bership: 1.400 daily newspapers. 350 
weekly newspapers and other publications, 
2.371 radio and TV stations. United Press 
International, the other U.S. wire service, 
claims a total clientele of 6.569, including 
2,087 outside the U 

Admittedly “confused” by his abrupt 
elevation, the A.P.’s new general manager 
has no immediate program beyond re- 
emphasizing the A.P.'s increasing role in 
interpretive reporting: “To sort out what 
is important is the primary function of a 
news service today. We have created, and 
we will create more, special writers who 
can concentrate on technical areas.” 


Hello & Goodbye 


On the newsroom bulletin board at the 
New York Herald Tribune appeared a 
notice of consuming interest to all staff- 
ers. “I'm stepping out as editor,” it read. 
“I am sure you all know that the inde- 
pendence of the editorial department has 
always been one of my principal concerns. 
I am deeply grateful to all of you who 
gave me an earnest and honorable help- 
ing hand.’ Thus last week Editor John 
Denson, 59, abruptly ended his 19-month 
tenure on the Tribune. 

Denson’s vague hint that a jurisdic- 
tional dispute prompted his resignation 
was confirmed by Tribune Publisher John 
Hay Whitney in another bulletin board 
advisory that went up shortly after Den- 
son's. “The management of the paper has 
found it desirable to propose certain or- 
ganizational changes as well as changes 
in the operating procedure,” Whitney 
wrote. “These proposals were rejected by 
Mr. Denson, and he is no longer with the 
Herald Tribune.” 

The departure again set in motion one 
of the most peripatetic newsmen in the 
U.S. press. Since 1921, Denson has filled 
slots on a press wire service, five maga- 
zines (including seven years as Newsweek 
editor}, a radio network and five dailies 
in three cities. At the Trib, his splashy 
style. unorthodox headlines and capsule 
summations of the news made the paper 
sprightlier in appearance. 

Whitney did not immediately replace 
Denson, Instead, he changed the title of 
James Gilbert Bellows, 39—whom Den- 
son brought in from the Miami News 
last year—from executive editor to man- 
aging editor, and placed Bellows in edi- 
torial charge. With that. staffers on a 
paper that has changed editorial command 
four times in four years devoutly hoped 
that the Tribune would settle down for 
a while. 

















So near...and 
yet so foreign- 


Quite close at hand—just across the bor- 
der, in fact—you can visit a land alluringly 
“foreign, with an infinite variety of things 
to see and do, Its name is Mexico 


You'll find many Mexicos, and you'll love 
each one of them. By the sea, you'll thrill 
to the Mexico of sparkling beaches and 
famed resorts. You'll swim year round be- 
neath the sun or the moon of Acapulco, 
where the water's so mild you can swim 
at night...or go skin-diving...or perhaps 
even catch a sailfish from a boat chartered 
at rates to fit your vacation budget. 


Then, too, you'll find the Mexico of the 
mountains. High up among them is Mexico 
City, a great world metropolis. Here you'll 
discover soaring modern buildings... float- 
ing gardens... bull-fights... night-spots 
theatres and the famous Folkloric Ballet 
Fine restaurants will offer you delicious 
Mexican food—suave or caliente, mild or 
spicy — and international cuisine besides. 
Hotels? They're fabulous throughout Mex 
ico. Some are ultra-modern, some were 
Originally colonial places. You'll pay far 
less than you'd pay back home. and get 
wonderful attentive service in the bargain 
The people of Mexico are naturally warm 
and hospitable, and will welcome you with 
open arms. 


Like to explore a little? Look in your atlas 
for the map of Mexico—because a whole 
“other Mexico” awaits you. On the west 
coast, Veracruz, Tampico, and the isle of 
Cozumel, Merida in the Yucatan peninsula, 
and ancient Oaxaca. In the mountains, 
Taxco, Puebla, San Miguel Allende and col 
onial Guanajuato—historic cities and hide 
away villages await you everywhere. You'll 
enjoy folk-dancing, and listen to the music 
of strolling mariachis. You'll shop at bar 
gain prices for conversation-piece serapes, 
pottery, silver, jewelry and leather goods, 
in the shops and open-air markets 


And wherever you go, you'll sense the 
incredible past of the gracious, industrious 
Mexican people. Aztec, Toltec, Zapotec and 
Mayan monuments rise up on every hand 
So, too, do magnificent Spanish buildings, 
and the breath-taking art and architecture 
of the dynamic Mexican present. So near 
and yet so foreign Mexico is everything 
you dreamed about, an unforgettable ex 
perience. More to see, to do and to photo- 
graph than any other land. More to enjoy 
—and more to remember. 


See your travel agent, or write: 
MEXICAN GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENT OF TOURISM 


MEXICAN NATIONAL TOURIST COUNCIL 
500 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N, Y. 
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People who 
move once 


with Allied... 


wont move again 


without Allied 





YOU CAN TRUST YOUR ALLIED MAN 





The nicest things happen to people who carry 
FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


CS TRAVELERS 
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Please enclose your address label 
when you write TIME 





It will speed identification of your sub- 
scription and enable us to answer your 
correspondence quickly. 
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SPACE 


Mariner's Progress 

Last week the Mariner II spacecraft was 
7.651.352 miles away from the earth and 
28.9 million miles this side of Venus, its 
destination, As Mariner barreled away 
from the earth at 7,724 miles an hour to- 
ward a scheduled approach to Venus on 
Dec. 14, Pasadena’s Jet Propulsion Labora- 
tory announced that it will pass somewhat 
farther away from Venus than predicted 
—20,900 miles instead of 9.000 miles. The 
small rocket that adjusted its course on 
Sept. 4 seems to have pushed it slightly 
too hard, increasing its speed by 47 m.p.h. 
instead of 45. 

But Mariner I] will pass plenty close 
enough to Venus to get a good look. Even 
at 40,000 miles, its radar and other scien 
tific instruments will be effective if they 
work properly. Meanwhile, its en route 
instruments are measuring the solar wind. 
the great blast of electrically charged par- 
ticles that the sun shoots out in all direc- 
tions. At present the wind is rather gentle, 
but it can rise to hurricane force when a 
brilliant flare erupts on the sun's surface. 

Another instrument carried by Mariner 
II counts micrometeorites. According to 
its latest reports, these tiny particles of 
cosmic dust are surprisingly scarce in in- 
terplanetary space, about one-thousandth 
as numerous as near the earth. Apparently 
the earth somehow concentrates them: 
they may be falling toward it or revolving 
around it like microscopic satellites. 


ASTRONOMY 
Asteroids: They Could Become 
Cabins in the Sky 


Asteroids are familiar ground for many 
fictional characters, including Antoine de 
Saint-Exupéry’s charming “Little Prince,” 
who lives on asteroid B-612 and cleans 
out its two active volcanoes with a plumb- 
er’s helper. But real-life spacemen have 
largely ignored the small, airless planets 
in their race to reach the moon and Mars. 
This is a big mistake, reported General 
Electric Engineer George M. Kohler to a 
recent international meeting of astron- 
omers in Bulgaria. Asteroids are not only 
interesting in themselves, but may prove 
useful too man—and explorers 
should go after them. 

Most asteroids stay on the far side of 
Mars, but at least twelve are known whose 
eccentric orbits carry them near the earth. 
Since all of these were found by sheer 
accident (such as streaks showing on tele- 
scope photographs }, there must be plenty 
more like them that are still unknown. 
Very large near-approach asteroids are 
surely scarce, but Kohler estimates that 
between 1o million and to billion objects 
30 It. to 300 ft. in diameter pass each 
year within 20 million miles of the earth. 
A good number of them probably come 
much closer, perhaps within several hun- 
dred thousand miles. Kohler urges that a 
careful search be made for these visitors 
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with special electronit 
asteroid promises to make a 
proach to the earth in the near 
he urges, 


telescopes. Tf an 
close ap- 
future 
it should become a prospective 
target for space explorers, 

As intimacy with increases 
thinks Kohler, space voyagers may hitch- 
hike on them, finding shelter from radia- 
tion, and perhaps fuel or structural mate- 
rial. Even a small asteroid will provide a 
steady base for telescopes. If an asteroid 
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LitTLe PRINCE ON B-612 
Spacemen may also hitchhike. 
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is traveling roughly parallel to the earth 
it might be steered into an earth orbit. 
Then it could be hollowed out and used 
by spacemen as a roomy, steady, well- 
shielded satellite base. 


TECHNOLOGY 


Microscopic Microphone 

A microphone as small as a pinhead? It 
is on its way. A Raytheon Co. scientist 
has discovered that transistors, which are 
far smaller than any ordinary micro- 
phones, have areas that can detect fantas- 
tically faint mechanical forces and trans- 
late them into sizable changes of voltage 
—just as a microphone does. 

The discovery was made by Dr. Wil- 
helm Rindner while he was poking under 
a microscope with a delicate probe, study- 
ing surface defects on a tiny transistor. 
The transistor was hooked up to a volt- 
meter, and Dr. Rindner noticed 
something peculiar: even his gentlest 
pokes at the transistor made the volt- 
meter fluctuate. He concluded that the 
transistor was sensitive to pressure as well 
as to electrical effects. 

Dropping his regular research to inves- 
tigate, Dr. Rindner led a Raytheon task 
force in painstakingly devising a tiny bit 
of metal shaped like a thumb tack and 
mounting it so that its stem pressed on a 
transistor’s sensitive spot. This device, 


soon 
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No conflict. No battle of the sexes. 
A Fisher stereo console instantly rec- 
onciles the male way and the female 
way of looking at things. 

Does re demand engineering per- 
fection behind that back cover — in 
loudspeakers, amplifiers, tuners, rec- 
ord changers, cartridges and all the 
rest? More power to him. Does she 
insist on supreme elegance and 
beauty in cabinetry? She should. 

Please tell im, madam, that Fisher 
is the only maker of stereophonic 
radio-phonograph consoles who is at 
the same time a leading manufac- 
turer of separate high fidelity com- 
ponents. That these separate Fisher 
tuners, amplifiers and other compo- 
nents have been the first choice of 
technically inclined sound enthusi- 
asts and professional users since the 
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dawn of the high fidelity era. That 
his favorite FM station most prob- 
ably monitors and relays its own 
broadcasts with a Fisher FM tuner. 
And that the ‘insides’ of a Fisher 
stereo console actually consist of un- 
compromising adaptations of famous 
Fisher component designs. 

Then it’s your turn to tell her, sir, 
that Fisher flatly refuses to build 
this superb electronic gear into any- 
thing but the most luxurious furni- 
ture. That a Fisher cabinet would add 
a touch of magnificence to any inte- 
rior, even if it contained no stereo 
equipment. And that the woods and 
finishes used by Fisher are so far 
above the usual standard in radio- 
phonographs that comparisons are 
almost embarrassing. (As if she 
couldn't tell at a glance!) 


The Fisher 





The new Fisher Ambassador V, 
shown here in Italian Provincial wal- 
nut, houses two 12-inch ‘woofers,’ 
two 8-inch mid-range speakers, two 
3%-inch ‘tweeters,’ a 60-watt stereo 
power amplifier, a stereo master con- 
trol unit, an AM-FM-Multiplex 
stereo tuner, and the Garrard Type A 
four-speed automatic turntable with 
Pickering stereo cartridge and dia- 
mond stylus. 

The 1963 Fisher stereo consoles 
come in 29 different models, styles 
and finishes, from $400 to $2,695. 

Ask your nearest authorized Fisher 
dealer for a comprehensive ‘his-hers’ 
demonstration. And for your free 
copy of the handsome 1963 Fisher 
radio-phonograph catalogue, write to 
the Fisher Radio Corporation, 21-57 
44th Drive, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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A modern 


dictionary is 
more than just 
an old work 
updated. Every 
entry should 

be freshly and 
clearly defined 
for the age in 
which we live. 
Accepted usage 
should be in- 
dicated. Not all 
dictionaries 
meet this test. 
For a modern 
dictionary at 
its finest 






Don't let the boss spot your mistakes 
—check a modern dictionary 
with accepted usage 








The newest, biggest desk dictionary, approved at leading 
colleges and universities, is WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD 
DICTIONARY, College Edition. In various bindings, 
from $5.75, at better book, department, and stationery stores. 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY «+ Cleveland and New York 
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EN ROUTE TO EUROPE 


COMPANION SHIP 


We've always been intrigued by the people who 
sail Holland-America. Ave they just naturally that 
interesting? Or is there something about a “happy 
ship” that brings out the nicest in people? 

We like to think that the genial, jovial, engag- 
ingly warm-hearted atmosphere aboard our “happy 
ships" does have this happy effect. One thing is 
sure, though: our passengers make unusually de- 
lightful traveling companions. How about joining 
them on your next trip to Europe? 

Write for folders describing our Thrift Season 
savings and our special Holiday and Tulip Time 
Sailings, Or ask your travel agent for them —and 
get to know our companionable “happy ships.” 
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SAIL A HAPPY SHIP TO EUROPE 


Holland-America Line 


29 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. « Offices in Principal Cities 
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smaller than a pinhead, performed as an 
excellent microphone, It can be made to 
transmit music faithfully, and can even 
pick up ultrasonic sounds to which the 
human ear does not respond. 

Raytheon has high hopes for its near- 
microscopic microphone. Aside from 
countless possible uses in industry or the 
entertainment world or even in space- 
craft, the microphone could certainly be 
used to great advantage in hearing aids. 
which could be made small enough to fit 
invisibly inside the ear. A hearing aid 
could be made even smaller. but the sci- 
entists feel that too small a device might 


| get lost in the ear canal. 


New Specialties 


Back in the age of innocence when the 
world was a simpler place. science was di- 
vided into a few well-defined divisions, 
such as chemistry, physics and biology. 
At first they subdivided into specialties 
(acoustics, optics, biochemistry) whose 
names were reasonably self-explanatory. 
But those days are gone forever. In cock- 
tail party chitchat and in the importunate 


advertisements of companies trying to pi- 





rate talented scientists, Jaymen are now 
confronted by specialties whose names 
mean little or nothing in normal. edu- 
cated English. 

Some of the current crop that laymen 
are exposed to more and more and under- 
stand less and less: 

Cryocentcs: Physics of extreme low 
temperatures close to absolute zero; of 
growing importance in many fields, in- 
cluding electronics and computers. 

AEROTHERMODYNAMICS : Behavior of hot, 


fast-moving gases, as in jet engines and 


rockets. 

Data Processinc: Handling of infor- 
mation in all ways, from simple business 
machines to giant computers. 

PotymMer Cuemistry: Study of large 
molecules that are made of many small 
molecules bonded together; plastics, rub- 
bers, synthetic fibers and many natural 
materials are polymers. 

CeLestiaL Mecuanics: Formerly con- 
cerned with movements of planets, now 
also with those of man-made spacecraft. 

Sotip State Puysics: Study of electri- 
cal properties of solid materials; includes 
the design of transistors, is perhaps the 
fastest-growing part of electronics. 

Mrcrosro.ocy: All biologists use micro- 
scopes. but microbiologists study micro- 
organisms such as bacteria and protozoa. 

PLrasMA Puysics: Has nothing to do 
with blood plasma. concerns the electri- 
cally charged gases that physicists call 
plasmas. 

Mocecutar Brotocy: An esoteric kind 
of biochemistry that deals with the large 
molecules that control the growth and 
reproduction of living organisms. 

HiGu Enercy Puysics: Basic investiga- 
tion of matter and energy performed with 
the help of giant particle accelerators; 
very long-haired stuff. 

MAGNETOHYDRODYNAMICS: Study of be- 
havior of plasmas (see above) in magnet- 
ic fields; very important for astronomy, 
electronics and missile technology. 
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IBM Executary Dictation Equipment 
clears the way for carefree leisure. 
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Dictation Equipment 













If you fly a Cessna, 
you'll understand this 


without words. 





P.S. Look what we’ve done 
to the 1963 Cessna 172. 

4 models ...Omni-Vision... 
Powermatic. 





But if you’ve never flown in a modern private plane, 
especially one with 360° Omni-Vision, here’s what it’s like. 


IT’S FUN, You've probably enjoyed 
flying in airplanes. But the difference 
in fun is like that between a snappy 
convertible and a bus. You’re more 
aware of flying. You are the master. 
Much of the fun is sitting up there 
on top of the world, viewing it with 
the wonderful detachment of a philos- 
opher-king. And Cessna’s new 360° 
Omni-Vision windows give you com- 
plete visibility not possible in an air- 
liner, or in most other private planes. 
(Only Cessna has 360° Omni-Vision.) 


WHAT IT’S LIKE INSIDE: Cessna 
makes airplanes which carry from 
2 to 6 people. A 4-place one, like the 
new 1963 Cessna Skyhawk on the 
opposite page, is probably the most 
like your car — particularly if you 
have an expensive 4-place model. 
There are individual finger-tip-ad- 
justable seats. The entire cabin is 
fashioned with rich fabrics and deep 
carpeting. You can choose from 
several color schemes. And it’s fully 
appointed with convenience items 
such as armrests, ash trays, cigarette 
lighter, hat shelf, storage pockets, etc. 


THE INSTRUMENT PANEL may 
appear formidable at first, but you 
could learn to read it at a glance in 
a couple of hours. Actually you could 
safely fly the plane with only a few 
of the instruments; the rest make it 
easier. (That’s why many instru- 
ments are optional equipment.) 
Radios give you weather reports 
every half hour, keep you in touch 
with the ground, and help you land 
at large airports. Other instruments 
zero in on radio waves and make 
navigation a simple matter of watch- 
ing a needle point the way. One of 
the most convenient items of optional 
equipment is: 

CESSNA‘'S NEW NAV-O-MATIC—an 
automatic flight contro] that flies the 
plane on course, allowing you to re- 


Is it for you? 


lax enroute. Just set the dial, and 
you are almost a passenger in your 
own plane. 


CESSNA POWERMATIC. Available 
on either the 172 or Skyhawk, gives 
you all the added advantages of 30 
more automatically controlled horse- 
power. 


COULD YOU FLY /T? If you're with 
a qualified pilot, you could take the 
wheel and drive it around the sky 
with no trouble at all. And you'd love 
it. You’ll be surprised how fast you 
can learn; many people have soloed 
after just 8 or 10 hours of instruction. 
One reason you can learn so fast ina 
Cessna is that it has so many special 
features to make it easy to fly. The 
big high wing, for example, gives you 
more lift, greater stability, and better 
visibility. Extra-large flaps deliver 
extra lift for easier take-offs and more 
“braking” for safer landings. And 
Cessna’s famous Land-O-Matic land- 
ing gear absorbs any shock and helps 
straighten the plane on the runway. 
You virtually drive it down from 
the sky! 

WHAT DOES IT TAKE TO BECOME 
A PILOT? Primarily, the same good 
judgment it takes to be a good driver. 
If you're in normal health, you can 
take flight instruction. And as soon 
as you solo, you get a student’s 
license to fly by yourself. After about 
40 flying hours, you can get your 
private pilot's license and take pas- 
sengers anywhere you wish. (Inci- 
dently, if you buy a new Cessna, you 
get free flying lessons.) 

WHY FLY YOUR OWN CESSNA? 
There are many reasons, but there 
are 3 major ones: 


1. It saves you a Jot of time. For exam- 
ple, the new Cessna Skyhawk on the 
opposite page speeds up to 139 m.p.h. 
You can easily spend half a working 
day 350 miles away and be home for 


iia itttatieetsicincabianic Se en 


dinner. Go anywhere, take advantage 
of the over 5,000 airports not serviced 
by airliners. No schedules, no over- 
night layovers. (In a car, you would 
have to average 50 m.p.h. for 14 hours 
just to cover the round-trip distance.) 
Of course, there are faster Cessnas, 
too— up to 265 m.p.h. And if a 
Cessna’s great for business, it’s even 
better for pleasure. You can enjoy 
week-end adventures you usually have 
to reserve for once-a-year vacations. 


2. It can make your business grow fast. 
With such speed and flexibility of 
travel you can rapidly expand your 
sales territory. You can give faster, 
more efficient service. And you can 
assure better use of time for your 
key men. 

3. As we've said, it’s fun. There’s no 
way to exactly describe the thrill, 
the enjoyment of piloting your own 
plane. The best way for you to feel 
it is to take a demonstration ride 
with your Cessna dealer. No obliga- 
tion; he’ll be happy to take you up. 
He really likes to fly. 


Call your Cessna dealer now. He’s 
listed in the Yellow Pages. And while 
you're at his place, take a good look 
at all the new Cessnas... starting at 
$7,775. The 172 series is now avail- 
able in four models. (The deluxe 
Cessna Skyhawk at left, $11,995; the 
Cessna 172, $10,245; the 172 Power- 
matic, $13,275; and the Skyhawk 
Powermatic, $14,650.) Or for further 
information, write: Cessna Aircraft 
Co., TM-1, Wichita, Kansas. 


All prices with std. equip., f.a.f. Wichita. 
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Shining example for millions 
of telephones to follow 


The gleaming object below is one of the finest examples of 
the toolmaker’s art. It is a steel alloy master die which serves 
as a pattern from which millions of identical Bell telephone hand- 
sets are made every year. 

Making this die .called for painstaking craftsmanship by 
Western Electric master toolmakers, machinists and engineers 
It is as precision perfect as the minds and hands of modern 
man can make it. And it is a symbol of Western Electric's con- 
tribution to your Bell telephone service. 

It's Western Electric's job—as it has’been for 80 years—to 
provide the Bell Telephone companies with dependable com- 


munications products designed and manufactured to common 
standards of quality and compatibility. These common stand- 
ards, together with the volume required by the Bell Telephone 
companies, permit economies in manufacture, operation and 
maintenance that could not be achieved in any other way. 
They contribute not only to the economy of telephone 
service—and consequently to its growth—but to its quality, 
too. As members of the Bell System, the Western Electric 
people who make telephone equipment and the Bell Telephone 
company people who operate it share alike in responsibility for 
ever-better service. Good telephone service depends on good 
telephone products. It is this shared responsibility for service 
which has brought Americans the best—and the most—communi- 
cations anywhere 
We work best because we work together. 





Manufacturing and Supply 


Unit of the Bell System 





MUSIC 
The Bs That Made Milwaukee 


At Milwaukee's General Mitchell Field 
one day last week, a landing airliner was 
greeted by a roo-piece high school band 
a chorus of can-canning cheerleaders and 
a cluster of city officials. Out stepped 
Milwaukee’s Ralph Votapek, 23, to be 
greeted by Mayor Henry Maier. ‘For too 
long,” intoned the mayor, “‘Milwaukee has 
been symbolized to the rest of the nation 
only by beer and the Braves. Now, thanks 
to Ralph Votapek, we have added a third 
and very important B to our national hon- 
ors—Beethoven.” He proclaimed Ralph 
Votapek Day and announced that Vota- 
pek’s name would appear in neon lights 
on the city-hall tower. 

Che recipient of all these honors had 
just won the first Van Cliburn Interna- 
tional Piano competition, and with it the 
largest cash prize—$10,000—ever given a 
performing artist in the U.S. Votapek, a 
pupil of Cliburn’s teacher Rosina Lhe- 
vinne, had to beat out 45 contestants from 
16 nations, including two fine Soviet pi- 
anists who finished second and third. A 
soft-spoken, shy young man, he played 
the Prokofiev Third Piano Concerto and 
the first movement of the Beethoven 
Fourth, singing his way into their reflec- 
tive passages and kindling fire from their 
climaxes with an ease and fluidity that 
immediately impressed the judges. 

With the whopping cash prize went var- 
ious other rewards: a recital in Carnegie 
Hall, a concert in London's Royal Festi- 
val Hall, a European tour, an S. Hurok- 
sponsored tour of the U.S., Canada and 
Latin America. For a time, Pianist Vota- 
pek did not know whether he could accept 
any of them: he was scheduled to be 
drafted, did not learn until week's end 
that he had been deferred for a year. 








FRED L. TONNE—MILWAUKEE JOURN 
VoTAPEK (LEFT) AT HOMECOMING 
Neon on the city ha 
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STRAVINSKY’s “AGON” IN Moscow 


Electricity in the gallerie 


Shock Waves in Moscow 


“I tell you.’ said New York City 
Ballet's George Balanchine, “it’s fantastic. 
Between us—our company and Stravin- 
sky—we may bring about a change here 
that will influence the entire future of 
ballet and music.” Few who sensed the 
shock waves of excitement in Russian 
intellectual circles last week doubted that 
Balanchine knew what he was talking 
about. The visits of U.S. instrumentalists 
such as Van Cliburn and Isaac Stern may 
have been more loudly acclaimed by the 
Russian man in the street. But it re- 
mained for Russia's two great expatriates 

-one of whom had not set foot in his 
homeland for half a century, the other 
for better than 35 vears—to trouble and 
challenge some of the basic intellectual 
assumptions of Russian art. 

When Choreographer 
stepped from his plane into the glare of 
he was tearfully 


Balanchine 


Moscow klieg lights 
greeted by his brother, Composer Andrei 
Balanchivadze (original spelling of the 
family name), whom he had not seen for 
43 years. In an airport interview with 
Moscow radio. he was welcomed to “Mos- 
cow, home of the classic ballet.’ Balan- 
chine promptly corrected the interviewer 
the home of the classic ballet had moved 
to America, he insisted; Moscow was 
the home of the romantic ballet. Balan- 
chine was cqually outspoken about the 
music written by his brother, regarded 
as the leading composer of Soviet Geor- 
gia. “He composes old music,” said he 
but not old enough to be Bach.” 
Applause from Dissenters. For the bal- 
let’s opening-night program at the Bolshoi 
I'heater, all seats were sold out weeks in 
idvance, with the first several solid rows 
reserved for top officials of the Minis- 
try of Culture. The New York company 
started with two relatively uncomplicated 
pieces—Balanchine’s 
rome Robbins’ /uterplay. But it remained 
for the third number on the program 
the Balanchine-Stravinsky Agon 
trily the audi More 
ore abstract than Russian ballet 


Serenade and Je- 


to elec 





ence. sophisticated 





ind far 1 
fans are accustomed to, it moved even 
dissenters to applaud at certain high 
points. The upper galleries, jammed with 
younger ivudience 
erupted in noise at the curtain. Ballerina 
Olga Lepeshinskaya, a Bolshoi mainstay 
remarked that although she was against 
abstract dancing in general the New 


members of the 











BALANCHINE (RIGHT) & BROTHER 


York City Ballet dancers are so superbly 
trained that it’s a pleasure to watch, 
whereas often abstract dancers are simply 
concealing their lack of talent.” 

Pravda, not certain how far it should 
go in endorsing bourgeois decadence, cau- 
tiously found the opening night a “big 
But the response of the crowds 
when Balanchine's 


success.” 
on the second night 
dancers repeated the program in the new 
Kremlin Palace of Congresses, indicated 
that it was considerably more than that. 
Young Russian dancers, ballet students 
and just plain fans crowded to the stage 
at evening’s end and clapped until the 
lights were turned off. One source of 
amazement to the Russians, accustomed 
to illustrious but superannuated dancers 
loath to abandon the footlights, was the 
extreme youth of the Balanchine com- 
pany: the youngest boy is 15, and there 
are four girls under 17, accompanied by 
their mothers, “Balanchine likes them 
young,” explained an American to the 
curious. “They're more pliable.” 

Hopeless from the Start. On the whole, 
the audiences seemed to like the absence 
of decorations that overwhelm the danc- 
ers in Bolshoi productions such as Spar- 
tacus. Said Composer Aram Khachaturian 
If Balanchine had done the choreogra- 
phy for my Spartacus, it wouldn't have 
been a flop.” Balanchine politely dis- 
greed. Spartacus was hopeless from the 
start, he said, because it was based on a 
false conception. Like much of Russian 
ballet, it subordinated music and dancing 
to plot and decoration, whereas ballet 
should be music and dance—first, last 
and foremost. 

The City Ballet arrived only 
days before Stravinsky departed, after 
half-hour chat with Premier Khrushchev. 
Neither Balanchine nor 
miss the tremendous impact that Stravin- 
sky's visit had already had on Russian 
musicians long shut off from the fresh 
currents of Western musical thought. 
Russian isic would not be the same 
wain. Neither, chances were, would Rus- 


sian dance. 


lew 


his dancers could 
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THE NEW LOOK 
OF STEREO 








“A-ha! You're the new Adventurer by General Electric.” 


The Adventurer’s clean styling is a taste- 
ful addition to any room, On a table, In 
a bookcase. In a room divider. 

Novel swing-out speakers and flip- 
down Garrard“ changer give you full 
stereo separation and compact portabil- 
ity. The all-steel case is clad in scuff- 


proof vinyl in three color schemes, 

Sound? Check these components care- 
fully. Then hear them at your dealer's, 
The Adventurer is there now, amid an 
assortment of fine portables and con- 
soles. All with a fresh, new look. All 
from General Electric. 





COMPONENTS: 


* Speakers: 8" woofer, 3" tweeter in each 
swing-out wing. (Wings also detach for 
over 20! separation.) 

*Flip-down Garrard custom changer. 

+ Built-in FM/AM/FM-Stereo tuner (op- 
tional). 


«General Electric C-100 Ceramic car- 
tridge. 

* Record-saving Diamond stylus. 

¢ Bass, treble, scratch filter, balance and 
compensated loudness controls. 


AUDIO PR EPARTMEN ecaTuR 





Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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° 
Crow Jim 

Negro Bass Player Charlie Mingus is 
a talented, successful and angry man 
so angry, in fact, that he planned to leave 
for an island in the Mediterranean and 
never return to the U.S. Mingus changed 
his mind, but the anger remains. It is 
shared in some degree by many Negro 
jazz musicians, and its major cause is 
anti-Negro prejudice in a field that Ne- 
groes regard as their own. Its result is the 
regrettable kind of reverse segregation 
known as Crow Jim—a feeling that the 
white man has no civil rights when it 
comes to jazz. 

To Mingus and others, jazz is far more 
than music. It is a shared heritage, a 
symbol of achievement, a language in 
which to tell what Negro Drummer Max 
Roach calls “the dramatic story of our 





TOMMY WEUEH 


CHARLIE MInGcus 
No to Jim Jim. 


people and what we've been through.” It 
is also a private language. Through jazz, 
Negro Pianist Billy Taylor points out, the 
Negro has always been able “to say many 
things musically that would never have 
been accepted by a white American had 
he verbalized them.” 

“He Plays Like a Negro.’ What em- 
bitters Negro musicians is that they share 
so little in the management of the music 
they created. Negroes control no major 
company making jazz records, no major 
booking agency, few of the top jazz rooms. 
Rarely is a Negro jazzman given a choice 
engagement on television. Moreover, 
many Negro jazzmen honestly feel that 
white jazzmen cannot “feel” the “soul” 
music that the “soul brothers” and ‘‘soul 
are producing these days. The 
highest praise that a Negro jazzman can 
give his white counterpart is that “he 
plays like a Negro.” 

There is also resentment of the easy 
acceptance of such white jazzmen as Bru- 
beck, Kenton, Mulligan and Shearing. In 





sisters” 
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fact. notes Dizzy Gillespie, “colored 
sicians are simply resentful of the 


that in every sphere of American lite the 
white guy has 


better.” The resentmen 





s too often expressed in the refusal o 
Negro groups to hire white musicians. I 
has presented the jazz world with a criti 
cal problem in an already critical time 

the number of jazz periormers is increas 
ing more rapidly than the number o 


jobs available. 
Loudest Notes. As long ago as the "30s 


Negro musicians resented the “thett” ol 





swing by white combos. According to Pi 
anist Mary Lou Williams, the Bop era 
of the “s0s began when Thelonious Monk 
decided: “We're going to create some 
thing they can’t steal, because they can't 
play it.” But the real problems of Crow 
Jim emerged in the ‘sos with the big- 
money success of West Coast jazz under 





Max Roacu 


Now for Crow Crow? 


the leadership of Brubeck, Mulligan 
Shorty Rogers and Shelly Manne—all of 





them white. The new jazz put more em 
phasis on sophisticated arrangement and 
composition ivoiding — the traditional 
African-born aspects of hard swing 
Most Negroes. savs Negro Saxophon- 
ist Julian (‘Cannonball Adderley, ‘felt 
that swing had to be there for the Zz I'S POLYESTER.*C 
to be valid. They weren't much intere 
ed in the new West Coast music. They 


vere convinced that Brubeck’s music was IN ACTUAL WEAR TESTS, THIS "DACRON 
not jazz.” Result: few Negroes were i OUTLASTED EVERY ALL—COTTON SHIRT TESTED 


volved in West Coast jazz. As its pop 
ularity increased, so did the resentment You'd never guess it just by feeling the fabric. Light, 
iia jane Weeders were getting _Jyxurious tricot. Pure pleasure to wear. And because 

thine in" cave Stan Kenton. “that this 2t'S 100% "Dacron"* polyester, it's extra long wearing, 
group of musicians, who never had any | too. Stays neat all day, never needs ironing. In white, 
problems before, all of a sudden were at golid colors, stripes, checks. Short sleeves, $7,953 

stg rein Rah ec alameda long, $8.95. The handsome "Dectolene" by m4@RPROW— 


of color rather than musi 


"Uncle Tom." West Coast jazz no 
longer an important consideration, but : 


Cc =e 





row Jim is, especially among the angry BETTER THINGS FOR SETTER LIVING ruaoucn Cuteuster 
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NEW YORK‘'S 
NEWEST 
HOTEL 





A magnificent hotel. World's tallest hotel. The AMERICANA of 
New York. Great location: in Mid-Manhattan, close to Rockefeller 
Center, Fifth Avenue shops, theatres,the new Lincoln Center. 
Gracious comforts: 24-hour room service, in-hotel garage, 
concierge, 5 international restaurants. Added features: all rooms 
and suites have bar-refrigerators, high fidelity radio, television, 
y bathroom telephone extension. Welcome to The AMERICANA 
of New York...50 stories tall...560 years ahead ofits time! 





americana 


OF NEW YORK 


Claudius C. Philippe, Exec. Vice Pres. & Mng. Dir.+ Thomas F. Troy, Gen. Mgr. 
52nd TO 53rd STREETS, EAST OF SEVENTH AVENUE «© (212) LT 1-1000 


A LOEW'S HOTEL*+ PRESTON ROBERT TISCH, PRESIDENT 
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| young men who are passionately involved 


in the rise of Negro nationalism. Jazz 
compositions these days bear titles like 
A Message from Kenya (Art Blakey). 
Uhuru Afrika (Randy Weston). Africa 
Speaks, America Answers (Guy Warren}. 
Afro-American Sketches (Oliver Nelson). 
Max Roach’s Freedom Now Suite—We 
/nsist includes tunes like Tears for Jo- 
hannesburg, a lament for the Africans 
shot down in the Sharpeville massacre. To 
younger jazzmen, a great musician like 
Louis Armstrong is suspect—instead of 
hopping on the freedom bus he has been 
content to remain an “Uncle Tom.” 

Charlie Mingus denies that Crow Jim 
exists: “How can you talk about Crow 
Jim and look at Mississippi?” And, adds 
Negro Pianist Horace Silver: ‘“The whites 
started crying Crow Jim when the public 
got hip that Negroes play the best jazz.” 
Nonetheless, believes Silver. the differ- 
ence between soul or “funk” music and 
other varieties of jazz is the difference 
between talking “colored” and ordinary 
English—and only a Negro musician can 
feel it. “It is murder today for white 
jazz players. Negro clubs just won't play 
them.” says Impresario George Wein. 
White Pianist Paul Winter, 22. who has 
three Negroes in his sextet. agrees: 
“We're right in the middle of a Crow 
Jim period. Out in Chicago they told us. 
‘Don't go to New York—you're ofay.’ "* 
Echoes Drummer Cal Tjader: “I don't 
think I'd very much like to be a white 
boy just starting out in New York now.” 

Colored Cats Bitched. For all that, 
most Negro jazzmen are as concerned as 
the whites about the effects of prejudice 
in either direction, Querulous Trumpeter 
Miles Davis has always insisted on hir- 
ing his musicians on talent only, although 
he concedes that “some colored cats 
bitched” when he added white Saxophon- 
ist Lee Konitz to his group, (In jazz ar- 
got. the pressure applied by Negro big- 
ots to Negroes who will not subscribe to 
Crow Jim is called Crow Crow; its oppo- 
site is Jim Jim.) Says Negro Saxophonist 
Sonny Stitt: “Man. if a guy can play. 
that’s all that counts. I don’t care if his 
skin is purple. orange or chartreuse.” 

Negro Singer Abbey Lincoln, ignoring 
such Negro artists as Harry Belafonte and 
Leontyne Price, reasons that “it's unfair 
for whites to get so worked up over dis- 
crimination against whites; in music, we're 
kept out of everything but jazz. If a Ne- 
gro jazz player chooses other Negroes to 
play with him, it’s because he’s looking 
for the same emphasis musically and emo- 
tionally.” Cooler heads know that the 
future of jazz could depend on resolving 
prejudice. Noting that modern jazz owes 
much to the European classical tradition, 
Pianist Taylor points out: “Crow Jim is 
a state of affairs which must be remedied; 
jazz can never again be music by Ne- 
groes strictly for Negroes any more than 
the Negroes themselves can return to the 
attitudes and emotional responses which 
prevailed when this was true.” 





* Pig Latin for “ioe or Negro jargon for 
4 white person 
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venience for executive dictation. Continuous power backspacing is con- 
®@ trolled from the microphone. Even the belts load with a new hair-trigger 
action. In short, Dictaphone engineered this instrument to be the finest, easiest-to-operate dictating 
machine ever made. The elegant simplicity of the styling bespeaks the craftsmanship inside. The 
Time-Master/7 uses the exclusive Dictabelt record, the ‘sound you can see,”’ now made ina striking 
electronic blue for still greater tone-groove visibility. You owe it to yourself to see the world’s most 
advanced dictating machine. Just call your Dictaphone representative for am. c 
Time-Master/7 demonstration.We promise you a most rewarding twenty minutes. Dictaph one 


i] Incredibly small for a desk-model dictating machine, the Time-Master/7 
| i] is three pounds lighter than its famous predecessor, as small as many 
iy 4 portables. The new simplified indication system is a tremendous con- 





NEW 
TIME-MASTER ? 


BY 
DIGTAPHONE 


DICTAPHONE, TIME-MASTER, DICTABELT, REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF DICTAPHONE CORP, 
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A squad of geese guards Ballantine’s 


At Dumbarton. Scotland, thousands of oaken barrels of Scot h 
W hisky destine d to bec ome Ballantine’s lie rac ked in the aging 
sheds. They are guarded by a proud squad of 18 white Chinese 


feese, led by a crusty old gander irreverently 
called Mr. Ballantine. Any 
must first deal with these stern sentinels. For 
one shrill cackle starts another and soon a tune- 
less symphony brings the authorities. 

Here the 42 fine Scotch Whiskies that go into 


Ballantine’s are brought to maturity. Rolling 


uninvited visitor 


mists fromthe 


blanket. As th 





BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND » BLENDED S 


nearby { lyde gently wrap eat h har rel in a silken 
e whisky in each barrel “breathes” this moist 


Scottish atmosphere, it slowly loses any sharpness, emerging 


with its characteristic sunny-light flavor. 
Once harmonized into Ballantine’s, the result is 
Scotch Whisky unsur passed in authentic taste— 
never heavy or brash...nor so limply light that 
it merely teases the taste buds. Just a few rea- 
sons why: The more you know about Scotch 
the more you like Ballantine’s. 


COTCH WHISKY » 86 PROOF » importtO BY” 24” Brands, Ince..N.'. 








SHOW BUSINESS 





MOVIES ABROAD 
No, No, A Thousand Times No 


It is almost a certainty. One evening 
next winter, at perhaps 1930 hours, the 
President of the United States will enter 
a small room. For two hours a machine 
will play with his emotions. He may 
groan, but he will not be physically hurt. 
If he is disappointed when he leaves, he 
will at least emerge into a world where his 
job seems relatively tame, for he will 
have seen Doctor No, the first attempt to 
approximate on film the cosmic brav- 
ery, stupefying virility, six-acre brain, and 
deathproof nonchalance of Secret Agent 
James Bond—the President's favorite fic- 
tional hero, and Writer Ian Fleming's 
generous gift to literature. 

Produced by Harry Saltzman and Al- 
bert Broccoli, Doctor No has just opened 
in London and is scheduled for release in 
the U.S. early next year. To Fleming fans, 
the dark hood looks of Scottish Actor 
Sean Connery were somewhat disturb- 
ing; they do not suggest Fleming's taste- 
ful pagan so much as a used-up gigolo. 
Bond would never speak with a cigarette 
dangling from his urbane lips, for in- 
stance. But his lines are not contra-Bond 
“It would be a shame to waste that Dom 
Pérignon "55 by hitting me with it,” says 
Doctor No. “I prefer ‘53,” retorts Bond. 
And the producers had the sense to take 
Bond comically. “All good, and, | am glad 
to say, not quite clean fun,” said a critic 
in the Sunday Times. The Evening Stand- 
ard called it “sadism for the family.” 

rrue to the book, the movie's impervi- 
ous hero is machine-gunned, drugged, al- 
most electrocuted, pressure-cooked, and 
licked by a flamethrower. Exaggerating 





James Bono & FRIEND 
Hood looks and spinnakers. 
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the original's single conquest, he makes 
love to three women. But in two notable 
instances, the filmmakers felt a need to 
tone down Author Fleming's unbuttoned 
imagination. In the book, the heroine is 
walking a beach nude with a knife-belt 
strapped about her when Bond first sees 
her, In the movie, Actress Ursula Andress 
fills a wet bikini as if she were going 
downwind behind twin spinnakers. In the 
book, the villainous Doctor No is buried 
alive inside a 20-ft. mound of bird drop- 
pings. In the movie, he is cleanly boiled 
in a nuclear reactor. 

Ian Fleming seemed pleased enough. 
Those who've read the book are likely 
to be disappointed.” he said modestly, 
“but those who haven't will find it a 
wonderful movie. Audiences laugh in all 
the right places.” 


NEW FACES 


Lawrence of Leeds 

An unknown movie actor checked into 
an English hospital last week, taking a 
couple of dozen scripts to bed with him. 
He is unknown because he has so far ap- 
peared in only three minor pictures. He 
had the scripts with him because pro- 
ducers all over the world are nonetheless 
begging him to work for them. He needed 
hospitalization because he is physically 
shot. During the past 20 months, he has 
suffered sand burns on his feet, sprained 
both ankles, cracked an anklebone, torn 
ligaments in his thigh and hip, dislocated 
his spine, broken his thumb, partially lost 
the use of two fingers. sprained his neck. 
and suffered two concussions, The sur- 
vivor’s name is Peter O'Toole, and he is 
Sam Spiegel’s Lawrence of Arabia. 

Two months before its release, Law- 
rence of Arabia has already been described 
as the finest motion picture ever made, 
although no one has seen it but Producer 
Spiegel and his bodyguard. O'Toole has 
been hailed as “a new Olivier,” becom- 
ing roughly the 29th young actor to be 
so described. Next spring. he and Richard 
Burton will begin making the film version 
of Becket che is Henry I]; Burton is 
Becket). After that, O'Toole will appear 
in his own movie production of Wasting 
for Godot. Columbia Pictures and Alan 
Jay Lerner want him for the role of Hen- 
ry Higgins in My Fair Lady (making him 
the new Rex Harrison). 

Unshaven Scholarship. A tall, green- 
eyed, 29-year-old Lrishman with an over- 
flow of dark blond hair, O'Toole is at least 
prepared for his prepackaged stardom. 
Unlike, say, Warren Beatty—who had 
never been seen in anything more exacting 
than a high school football game before 
being hailed as a superstar—Peter O'Toole 
was trained at the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art, and is a veteran of both 
the Bristol Old Vie and the Shakespeare 
company at Stratford on Avon. Critics 
have variously cited his “huge resources” 
and “sinewy vitality,” his capacity to de 
liver lines so that they “sing like bullets.” 





Peter O'Toote & WIFE 


Hard work and loud opinions. 


His father was a bookie in Connemara 
who moved to Leeds when Peter was one. 
Young Peter hated school. “I was tar 
more brilliant than anyone else,” he ex- 
plains. He quit when he was 14 and did 
amateur theatricals and odd jobs until 
he was called into the navy. After he was 
demobbed, he spent his service pay wan- 
dering around England, and 23 of his last 
30 shillings went for a ticket to see Sir 
Michael Redgrave impersonate King Lear 
at Stratford. He hitchhiked to London 
the next day, walked into the Royal Acad- 
emy unshaven, and demanded an audition. 
He won a scholarship. 

Haunted Tanks. His reputation as an 
actor grew almost as fast as his reputa- 
tion as a loudmouthed roisterer. He drank 
hard. “I like to make things hum.” he 
says. “I like to shout at the sun and spit 
at the moon.” He had his nose sharpened 
by a plastic surgeon. His opinions did not 
need sharpening. He has often refused TV 
work, not wanting to swim in “the haunt- 
ed fish tanks.” He describes theater folk 
as “messy, sloppy, opinionated people 
and if you can't stand them, you should 
go off and write slim volumes of poetry. 

Now married to Welsh Actress Sian 
Phillips, he is quieter. “I was a wild man, 
he says, “but that's not all. I'm an actor. 
That's my bloody business, I'm the hard- 
est working actor I know.”’ And he knows 
quite a few. Alec Guinness, Anthony 
Quinn, Jack Hawkins, José Ferrer, Claude 
Rains and Arthur Kennedy play support- 
ing roles to his T.E. Lawrence in a script 
written by Robert Bolt (A Man for All 
Seasons) and directed by David Lean 
(The Bridge on the River Kwai). All 
agree that Peter O'Toole is as good as he 
seems to think he is. “If 1 wasn’t sure I 
could deliver the bloody goods, I would 
get off the bloody stage,’ says Peter. 
“Any actor who doesn’t feel he's poten- 
tially a king should get off the stage and 
hide up a bamboo tree.” 
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Sunrise in the West 


The West Coast was on a rampage 
again. and football's experts were tearing 
up their form charts. On successive Satur- 
days, Southern California trampled Duke, 
Southern Methodist and Iowa. Washing- 
ton tied cocky Purdue and crushed IIli- 
nois. Upstart Stanford, which has not had 
a winning season for four years. slipped 
past Tulane and then beat mighty Michigan 
State. Still smarting from its 21-3 Rose 
Bowl defeat last New Year's Day, 
U.C.L.A. got ample revenge by toppling 
Ohio State from its lofty perch atop the 
nation’s college ratings. When the dust 
settled last week, the underrated West- 
erners found themselves with three teams 
ranked among the nation’s top ten. The 
University of Southern California was 
No, 3, Washington No. 5, U.C.L.A, No. ro. 

The resurgence was even sweeter be- 
cause it was so long overdue. When Daddy 
drove a flivver and raccoon coats were all 
the rage, West Coast football took a rum- 
ble seat to none. But after World War II, 
the once proud West suffered painful indig- 
nities. Only three times in 15 years did a 
Western team win in the Rose Bowl; of 
114 games with the Big Ten, the West 
won only 38, But last week all that was 
changed, and the best in the West were a 
match for any in the U.S. The best 

SouTHERN CALIFORNIA (3-0): Califor- 
nia’s exploding population produces such 
good young football players that Coach 
Johnny McKay's defensive unit is largely 
composed of sophomores. He professes to 
be worried, But the stubborn Trojans 
limited Duke to just 55 yds. and held 
Iowa scoreless for the first time in ten 
years. On offense McKay can take his 
pick of three hard-throwing quarterbacks, 
has one of the nation’s top ends in Junior 
Hal Bedsole, a converted quarterback 
who has already caught three touchdown 
passes this year. U.S.C.’s offense will be 
even better when 230-lb. Fullback Ben 
Wilson, now recovering from knee sur- 
gery, returns to the lineup. “If there’s 
a better power runner in America,” says 
McKay, “I've missed him.” 

WASHINGTON (3-0-1): In 1960 and 1961 
Washington went to the Rose Bowl, did 
its bit to bolster West Coast prestige by 
trouncing Wisconsin (44-8) and Minne- 
sota (17-7). Last year was a “building” 
year; Washington lost four games, all by 
seven points or less, while Coach Jim 
Owens taught a new crew his brand of 
fanatic football. He lashes his Huskies 
through practice sessions on the dead run, 
stages man-to-man duels between com- 
peting linemen, expects injured players 
to get off the field under their own power. 
“When the going gets tough.” says Owens 
“the tough get going.’ This year Owens 
has a lean, agile line that averages 
6 ft. 2 in., 208 Ibs. per man, and 22 
returning lettermen, including Center 
Ray Mansfield and All-Coast Halfback 
Charley Mitchell, who set up the crucial 
touchdown against Purdue with a dazzling 
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No longer in the rumble seat. 
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24-yd. run. Owens sheds no crocodile tears 
over his team. “We'll win our share,” 
he}says. 

U.C.L.A. (2-0): Most football experts 
gave U.C.L.A, little chance of returning 
to the Rose Bowl next January. The 
Bruins’ murderous schedule pitted them 
against top-ranked Ohio State in their 
opening game, and Coach Billy Barnes, 
knuckling under to alumni pressure, was 
replacing his familiar single-wing with a 
wide-open split-T. But Barnes had two 
aces up his sleeve: spring-footed Halfback 
Kermit Alexander, who raced 45 yds. for 
a touchdown against the Buckeyes on 


U.C.L.A.'s first play from scrimmage, and | 


Quarterback Larry Zeno, who kicked the 
winning field goal with 1 min. 35 sec. to 
play. The Uclan defense? It stopped Ohio 
State three times on the t-yd. line. “One 
of the guttiest performances I've ever 
seen,” gloated Barnes. 

The West's golden bubble might burst 
on some chilly fall weekend to come, but 
keyed-up fans are making the most of it 
while it lasts. “Who's No, 1?—We’'re 
No. 1.’ chanted the U.C.L.A. cheering 
section with pardonable delirium. South- 
ern Cal alumni happily compared their 
1962 squad to the great Trojan teams of 
the ‘sos. And up in Seattle, Husky Sta- 
dium rocked to the fervent strains of 
Heaven Help the Foes of Washington. 
“I've never seen anything like it,” said a 
Purdue official just before the Boilermak- 
ers took the field against Washington. 
“These people are actually feeling sorry 
for us.” 


Who Won 


> Soltikoff. a 40-1 long shot: the $231,000 
Arc de Triomphe, France's richest horse 
race, run over Longchamps’ egg-shaped 
14-mi. grass course. Finishing a dismal 
tenth was the U.S. Cinderella horse Carry 
Back, given what Owner Jack Price and 
other observers (including ex-Jockey Ed- 
die Arcaro) called a “stupid” ride by 
Australia’s Scobie Breasley. ““Two hours 
before post time, Breasley was still in the 
dining room, having a hearty lunch and 
sipping champagne.” said Price angrily. 
“At the eighth pole—where Carry Back 
usually makes his best run—it looked 
like Breasley’s efforts at the luncheon 
table were beginning to tell, He stopped 
riding.” Price challenged the Arc’s first 
five finishers to a winner-take-all rematch, 
with each owner backing his entry with 
$25,000 in cash. 

> Jimmy Clark, 26. a Scottish farmer 
who took his first turn at the wheel of a 
Grand Prix racer only two years ago: the 
U.S. Grand Prix at Watkins Glen, N.Y., 
by the margin of 15 sec. over Britain's 
Graham Hill (Time, Sept. 28). In a 
hurry to get home and “get the feed in 
for the winter,” Clark gunned his low- 
slung V-8 Lotus into the lead at the start, 
set a new lap record (110.4 m.p.h.), and 
stubbornly fought off Hill—despite a 
clutch that failed midway through the 
230-mi. contest. Runner-up to Hill in the 
duel for the Grand Prix driving champion- 
ship, Clark needs a victory in next month's 
South African Grand Prix to win. 
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The Soft Spoken Whisky from Star Hill Farm 


wems Maker’s Mark is Kentucky's softest spoken whisky. It glows 
with an old-style, hand-made flavor that’s a country mile from ordi- 
nary factory-made whisky.smem It all started some years ago when 
Bill Samuels, a fourth generation distiller, left the mass liquor indus- 
try and restored a tiny steam-powered distillery on his farm near 
Loretto, Kentucky. Here he makes a whisky so uncommonly good 
that he proudly puts his personal mark (Sy)* on every bottle. 
meme Look for the bottle with the red sealing wax on top. It looks 
expensive, and is. If you appreciate the uncommon, the gentle 
genial taste of Maker’s Mark was made for you. mum *Mark of the Maker 





Kentucky Straight Whisky « Old Style Sour Mash + Ninety Proof + Distilled 
and Bottled by the Star Hill Distilling Company, Star Hill Farm, Loretto, Kentucky 
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Wu-cuen’s “Monk on Mvce” 
In the dark, o mule is a horse. 


The Most Sensitive Brush 

Since the days when the Yankee clip- 
pers sailed to the ports of the Orient, 
Americans have had a nodding acquaint- 
ance with the civilization of China, Yet 
the study of Chinese art is still in its in- 
ancy. A year ago. the citizens of five U.S. 
cities, Visiting a show sent by the govern 
ment of Nationalist China. discovered the 
magnificence of the old Peking Palace 
Museum treasures. Last week another daz- 
zling and instructive exhibition—though 
inevitably smaller—went on display at 
Manhattan's Pierpont Morgan Library. 

The collector responsible for it is a 
Manhattanite named John M. Crawford 
Jr.. who has been using his ample inheri- 
tance from a West Virginia manufacturer 
ot oil-drilling equipment to build the 
finest collection of Chinese paintings and 
calligraphy in private Western hands since 
that of the famed Charles Freer. 

A Dot Is a Rock. Probably no artist 
ever followed so severe a technique as the 
Chinese. and no instrument of art has ever 
been devised as sensitive as the Chinese 
brush. In calligraphy, no matter how 
many kinds of strokes convention de- 
manded, each had to be perfect. According 
to one convention, “a dot should resemble 
a rock falling from a high cliff. A horizon- 
tal stroke should resemble a formation of 
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cloud stretching 1.000 miles. A vertical 
stroke should resemble a dried vine stem 
a myriad years old.” It is one of the vir- 
tues of the collection that there is such an 
emphasis on calligraphy. for the calligra- 
pher's art was especially admired; as each 
stroke went into the building of a char- 
acter and each character flowed onto the 
next, a man’s inner being was revealed. 

The paintings had a similar rhythm 
almost musical in their surges of line and 
empty spaces of pure silence. They  re- 
quired the mastery of the same calli- 
graphic stroke. from the tight lines of the 
academic seal characters to the freer lines 
oi “grass script.” Color. when used, was 
often so fragile that it looked as if tt 
could be blown away. 

Some artists in the Crawford collection 
could suggest the universe with a few 
lines; others explored the world in micro- 
scopic detail, While China had its share of 
artistic individualists. most painters re- 
peated the themes and composition of the 
“reat masters even centuries alter the 
masters were dead. If Western art has 
tended to progress in bursts of genius, 
Chinese art has tended to flow. Each 
time of greatness has passed onto the next 
its heritage intact. 

From Emperor to Monk. The Craw- 
ford collection ranges from pages out of 
ancient albums to calligraphic couplets. 
from spectacular wall scrolls to hand 
scrolls that were meant to be seen only a 
few inches at a time. There are scenes of 
jolly drunkenness and of men contemplat- 
ing a wateriall, paintings ranging from 
lofty landscapes to spare sprays of bam- 
hoo, the nearest thing in nature to callig- 
raphy, One 22-ft. hand scroll showing a 
series of great palaces is a work of art so 
intricate that it seems like a series of fan- 
tasies by some Oriental Piranesi. Yet re- 
cent excavations in Red China have shown 
that the fountain and palaces really did 
exist at Sian (old Chang-an +. 

The artists themselves knew no class. 
One of them was the Sung Emperor Hui- 
tsung, who lost his empire to the Tatars 
but also produced the collection’s exqui- 
site Finches und Bamboo, Another artist 
in the collection is Yeh-lu Ch’u-Ts‘ai. who 
was captured by Genghis Khan. became 
his adviser. and introduced him to the 
mysteries of writing, taxes. and weights 








The sounds of the tide rise at noon; 
The azure color 
of the mountains ts deepest near south, 


and measures. Stil] another artist was the 
monk Wu-chun, a disciple of the great 
Yao, who preached a form of Zen, The 
monk painted a fellow monk riding on a 
mule—possibly to extol the virtues of 
poverty and meditation. The inscription 
on the painting is as cryptic as Zen itself 
The rain comes, it is dark in the moun- 
tains; 
He sees the mule and mistakes it fer 
a horse. 


Robinson Revisited 

“Looking at my things.” Theodore Rob- 
inson wrote in his diary. “I feel pretty 
blue. There are glimmers here and there 
of refmed good painting—but a woeful 
slackness—a lack of grasp. of inspiration 
interest.” Once. on seeing some of his 
paintings in an exhibition, he spluttered 
“My things are bum with one exception, 
the girl sewing. which has something re- 
deeming.” Actually, Robinson was rarely 
slack and almost never bum: he was one 
roth century American artist who de- 
serves more than the comparative obscu- 
rity that has been his fate. Last week a 
welcome retrospective of his work see 
coler) opened at Manhattan's Florence 
Lewison Gallery, from where it will go to 
the Albany Institute of History and Art. 

Impressed by Impressionism. The 
paintings cover his development from his 
sharply focused early realism to the sun- 
swatched impressionism of his later work. 
He was. in fact. perhaps the first: Amer- 
ican to be attracted by the impression- 
ists’ vision. But he was never an imitator 
of his great French contemporaries, Critic 
John Baur notes that he was always torn 
between his loyalty to line and solid form 
and his wish to achieve the effect that the 
impressionists got by dissolving tine and 
form in color and atmosphere. Robinson 
never solved the dilemma, but this fail- 
ure may have been all to the good, What 
Robinson wanted, as he himself put it, 
was to attain a delicate balance between 
“the brillianey and light of real outdoors 
and the austerity. the sobriety, that has 
always characterized good painting.” 

The type of painting that many collec- 
tors thought good in Robinson's day was 
the storytelling picture that would run a 
sugary gamut from coy to mawkish. Rob- 
inson himself turned out a few canvases 
with titles such as 4 Cunine Patient and 
A Rail Fence Flirtation. but he did not 
tolerate that kind of “potboiling™ for long. 
He first went to France when he was only 
24, and there he gradually tell under the 
spell of the new painters. Though the 
paintings of his good triend Monet made 
him “blue with envy.” he took away only 
a fresh appreciation of light and color 
which added to his traditional realism 
rather than replacing it. 

Racked by Asthma. In person. accord- 
ing 10 one acquaintance. Robinson was 
“far from handsome in the classic sense. 
An enormous head. with goggle eves and 
a whopper jaw. was balanced on a frail 
body by means of a neck of extreme ten- 
uity; and stooping shoulders with a long 
slouching gait did not add anything of 
grace or beauty.” Vet grace and beauty 
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lheodore Robinson, AMERICAN REALIST, LOVINGLY PAINTED SCENES LIKE “KITCHEN INTERIOR 


“CHURCH IN SNOW,” DONE IN [881 IN TOWN NEAR ROME, SHOWS ARTIST'S SPARING USE O1 PAINT, VIVID SENSE OF COLOK 
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were Robinson's hallmarks both as a man 
and as an artist. He was racked by asth- 
ma throughout his 44 years, but he let no 
sense of pain enter his paintings. 

He saw the world with an affectionate 
eye: a stark interior he would somehow 
make snug; a winter street would lose its 
chill; and in his scores of landscapes 
from his native Wisconsin to Giverny in 
France to Maine and Vermont—he never 
showed a storm or the sun as anything but 
gentle. Robinson may have been a minor 
figure, but his talent was genuine and 
warm. It was—as so many of his friends 
said about his laugh—infectious. 


Controversial Collection 
When auto-rich Art Collector Walter 
P. Chrysler Jr. presented a show called 
“The Controversial Century: 1850-1950" 
at his own Chrysler Art Museum in 
Provincetown, Mass., last summer, it in- 
cluded, predictably, some magnificent 
works from his impressive if erratic col- 
lection. But where it was bad, it was 
very, very bad—and the doubts of New 


York's gossipy art world went beyond | 


questions of taste to questions of au- 
thenticity. “It was hard to believe that 
the artists could have been that bad.” 
explains one Manhattan dealer. 

This week the doubts went down on 
paper. After traveling to Ottawa, where 
“The Controversial Century” is on ex- 
hibition at the National Gallery of Can- 
ada, New York Times Art Critic John 
Canaday concluded: “Within this large 


and fine exhibition there is secreted a | 


second and smaller one in which pedigrees 
are nonexistent or dubious, and attribu- 
tions are arbitrary to such an extent that, 
the stylistic evidence being what it is, one 
must question them.” 

Questioned Canaday: “Why should 
pleasant but not at all exceptional sketch 
of a young girl, a sketch with no signa- 
ture, no date, shaky pedigree, and so 
far as I can see no direct kinship to a 
Degas, be offered as a Degas?” Why 
should “an only moderately proficient 
painting called Le Trompeur and a pleas- 
ant but unexceptional still-life, without 
dates, signatures or certifications, be of- 
fered as Manets when the best you can 
say for them with certainty is that in a 
weak way they share certain characteris- 
tics of Manet’s art? And when a painting 
is recognizable as a variation on a self- 
portrait by Van Gogh, yet is not above 
the technical level of an average copyist, 
can it really be defended as an original 
on no other documentation than its ac- 
quisition from ‘Jean Neger, 19537?" 

“Nobody is sure of such things,” says 
Manhattan Dealer Harry Yotnakparian 
who sold Chrysler some of the questioned 
pictures. “Is it a Van Gogh or not a Van 
Gogh? I don’t know. I wasn't there.” 

Collector Chrysler was more certain. 
He insisted: “I’m satisfied with all the 
pictures. I don’t make any claim for their 
being the greatest examples of each art- 
ist; but we can't look at masterpieces 
all the time. I think that would be rather 
dull.” 

But dullness was hardly the issue. 
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FAIRS 
Moses in the Wilderness 


New York's Governor Nelson Rockefel- 
lever. and psss-CHUNK! 

a pile driver began to hammer in the 
observation tower 


ler pressed 


first pile for a 200-It. 
the highest structure at the New York 
World's Fair 1964-65. and part of New 
York State’s elegant 000.000 pavilion 
designed by Architect Philip Johnson. The 
fair, declared the Governor 
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was going to 
zo million 
lasting benelits as a 


be a vast success, visited by 
people, and yielding 
magnificent showcase. 

The 646-acre site in Flushing Meadow 
looked less like a showcase last week than 
a sordid battlefield of machinery and men. 
And inside the building 
the generalissimo of it all, Fair President 
Robert Moses, kept moving like 
the centurion in the who de- 
scribed himself as a man who says “Go 
and he goeth; and 
he cometh. 

$20 Million Cancellation. There has 
been more coming than going. Already in 
the foundation stage are the buildings of 
the Bell Svstem, Du Pont. Eastman Ko 
dak, Electric Power & Light, Ford, Festi- 
val of Gas, IBM, General Motors, Sinclair 
Oil, Travelers Insurance, and the heliport. 
The international exhibitors are somewhat 
farther behind; 65 foreign exhibitors have 
declared their “intent” to be 
these, at least 35 have signed up for spe 
have submitted 


administration 


things 


Gospels 


to another, Come, and 


present, Ot 
designs 


cific space 


Moses 


——— 


WE NEW YORK 
Proposep New York PAvVILion 
In Flushing, mo 3 t i 
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and two—Hong Kong and Vatican City* 
—have started test borings. Altogether 
83% of international area space has been 
allocated. 71% of the industrial area, and 
77% of the transportation area. Thirty 
so far, have agreed to come in, 

But there has been some 
Most notable: the announcement from 
the Soviet Union last fortnight canceling 
Russia's building, which was to have been 
the fair’s largest, budgeted for S20 million 
(Congress has appropriated $17 million 
for the U.S. entry). 

Funny Business. For the present. at 
least. New Yorkers are most aware of 
their fair in terms of the bumper-to- 
bumper embolisms the highway expansion 
program is causing in the borough of 
Queens. Travelers taxiing into the city 
from La Guardia and Idlewild airports are 
dumfounded to find a full 
fledged traffic jam of early bird commut 
But fair officials seem confi- 
dent that when the new network of roads 
is in operation, their facilities will be able 
to handle a traffic-jamless 36.000 people 


States 


going, too. 


sometimes 


ers al 6 a.m, 


in hour coming by car or bus. 
With such round figures to deal in 
ert Moses and his 
igainst most of the hair-tearing problems 
that are 


Rob- 


aides are inoculated 


bound to pile up between now 


and opening day—and after. As Moses 
himself says: “The fair is a funny busi- 
ness, if, indeed. it can be called a busi 


ness at all. It involves a strange combi- 


nation of engineering and showmanship. 
theater, part traveling carni 


l and part 


It is part 


val, part insubstantial pageant 


permanent park. 


MA 
Cocktail Kissing 


At last month's opening of Lincoln Cen 
ter, Conductor Leonard 
an intermission well-wisher with operatic 


=RS 


rnstein seized 





gusto, dropped a kiss upon her cheek, and 
offered her his own, slightly more ravaged 
he kissee, Mrs, John F. 


looked pleased but the mo- 


cheek in return, 
Kennedy 
ment 
brought 
“Distasteful” and 


recorded on nationwide television 
outrage. 
sniffed the 


ind though Gos 





some cries of public 
disgusting 

proper to the polltakers 
sip Dorothy Kilgallen soothed one right- 
eous reader by explaining that “it was 


social’ kiss 


she went on 


the sort of 
high society 


customary in 
it’s the New 
expect the 
members to make a few new rules. May 
be kissing the First Lady on TV indicates 
an even higher status than being pushed 
into the Attorney with 
your clothes on. 

Whatever its status and 
the kiss as greeting has moved out 
Husi- 


Frontier, so you've got to 


General's pool 
whoever the 
seekers 
of the domain of theater and show 
ness circles (where everyone has already 





Pope John has agreed to send Michelangelo's 
famed P which will be Ie g St. Peter 
Church for the first time ne w placed 
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Perer Severs & Soputa Loren 


Acre the U.S.. cheek to cheek. 


kissed everyone else, and only the hand- 








shake denotes abiding love). and is fast 
becoming party protocol across the U.S. 
Like players in a familiar charade, men 


ind women purse lips and brush cheeks 

with each other: besides the laying on of 

cheekbones, the gesture is accompanied by 
smacking of mouth to air. 

Targets & Practices. The social kiss re- 
quires a behavioral code of its own, Men 
marched forward into cocktail 
parties with abandon, hands outstretched 
ind mouths dry, now find themselves 
skulking around doorways, trying to re- 


who once 


member whom to kiss and whom not to 
(skip the wife's slinky onetime roommate, 
don’t forget the host's plain sister). Gen- 
eral rule is to leave the initiative to the 
woman, The man’s problem is to be ready 
committed that 
he cannot smoothly recover if he is offered 
And he must be clear about 


he target area—a few inches forward of 


for a kiss. but not so far 


only hand 


the ear but well clear of the lips; smear- 


ing the lady's makeup is unforgivable. 


Wives who loathe the hostess. love the 
host, clearly cannot kiss only the latter. 
(Best choice: kiss both.) Professionally, 


what about the boss’s wife? (Let her kiss 
first.) Physically, how to avoid the host 
determined to bestow a really really warm 
welcome? (Embrace his wife until spon- 


taneity ebbs.) Does a kiss upon entrance 
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Love in Fine Paragraphs 
Magia [246 Curtis Bok 
($3.95 


) Knopf 





The late Justice Curtis Bok of the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court was famed 
for the wit and sense of his legal writing: 
he remarked once, while discussing the 
unnecessary pother raised by bluenoses 
about sex in literature, that if a man were 
in the mood to be sensual, he would be 
aroused by reading the Mechanics’ Lien 
Acts, Justice Bok was also a novelist and 
a sailor. In the best sense of the rapidly 
blurring word amateur (one who does 
something. perhaps very well, solely for 
his own pleasure), the judge wrote two 
well-received novels about courtroom life 
and made two west-to-east crossings of 
the Atlantic as skipper of his own 42-ft. 
ketch. 

The jurist’s last work of fiction com- 
bines these elegantly amateur loves. Ma- 
ria is an unabashed romance full of fine 
sentiment, true love, literary talismans 
snipped from Catullus and Shakespeare, 
and aphorisms worn to a wonderful pol- 
ish from having spent a lifetime in the 
author's pocket. 

Jahn is a European (nationality not 
specified) who has sailed his small ketch 
to what is presumably Nova Scotia or the 
Gaspé Peninsula, in order to spend a year 
testing some mining theories. Maria is the 
crippled daughter of the customs officer, a 
wise, learned man who has been paralyzed 
for 20 years. The young people cannot 
marry while Maria's father is alive. nor 
can they let him know that his life is 
thus a burden. The action of the book be- 
gins as Jahn and his small crew set sail 
again for Europe. Maria gives him a 
packet of letters that she has written 
during his stay and asks him to read one 
letter on each day of the voyage. He 
does, and their contents and his thoughts 
while reading them become the core of 
the book. 

The structure is ancient but remarka 
bly sturdy. Since the author's book is a 
“tale” and not a novel, it is perfectly 
proper that his true lovers are slightly un- 
real in an old-fashioned way, rather than, 
as is now customary, slightly unreal in a 
modern way. Jahn and Maria speak to 
each other not in ping-pong dialogue but 
in fine, prosy paragraphs; they are of- 
tener apart than together; they love hon- 
or more. And the reader, to his surprise 
may find that he likes them this way. 


Eliza Crosses Main Street 


HE Voices of Giory 9 po.J—Do 


46 
vis Grubb—Scribner ($5.95). 


Glory is a small town in West Virginia; 
Glory’s voices are those of its citizens. 
living and dead. One by one they speak 
to the reader in eerie, faceless con- 
frontation, telling their stories and the 
story of the novel's heroine, an embat- 
tled Public Health Service nurse named 
Marcy Cresap. 

The year is 1928, and Marcy is up be- 
fore a local court on a charge of practicing 
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His name: Alberto Pinto, chiet con- 
cierge of the famous Excelsior Hotel 
in Rome. His aim: to teach our 
concierge staff how to be a masterful 
puller-of-strings—and how to get you 
on the right trains, planes, and into 
all the right places! He's as multi- 
lingual as Berlitz and looks after you 
like a mother, Our rates are soothing 
as mother-love too: from $12 a day! 


Come, see Washington's newest 
+ inn: all the comfort of a 

luxury hotel—all the 

convemence ot a motor-innt 


INTERNATIONAL INN 


Thomas Circle/14th and M Streets, H.W. /Washiegton S. 0.6 





medicine without a license. No one can 
speak of the trial without bitter emotion; 
Marcy has fought disease with a fanatic’s 
fury since tuberculosis killed her husband 
and son, and the fury has won her more 
enemies than friends among the righteous 
and self-satisfied men who run the town. 

The form of the book is much like that 
of Edgar Lee Masters’ Spoon River An- 
thology. Novelist Grubb, a fine writer 
whose best-known book is The Night of 
the Hunter, has written this long, impres- 
sive chronicle with great anger and great 
love—anger for the stupidity and venality 
of the powerful, love for the weakness of 
the weak. In their testimony, the town 
fathers incriminate themselves: the rich 
doctor objects that Marcy is taking mon- 
ey from the purses of honest physicians 
with her free toxin-antitoxin shots; the 





Davis Gruse 
For old enemies, anger and great love. 


minister pompously complains of Marcy’s 
interfering when she tells of tubercular 
prisoners in the penitentiary. The voices 
of the poor exalt Marcy; it is recalled 
that she went more than 20 miles through 
waist-deep snow to tend the dying child 
of a miner when no doctor would get out 
of bed to do the job, that she was kind to 
a half-wit, that she soothed an unjustly 
condemned man in his last hours. 

Grubb knows the violent legends of the 
West Virginia mining country, and he 
knows also how a small American town of 
$0 years ago could fester in its isolation. 
But is it possible, this late in the century 
to pay off personal debts of anger and 
love to such a town, as Sinclair Lewis did 
in Main Street? The immense 
Grubb’s writing is flung against enemies 
long since weakened or dead 
Babbittry, ignorant refusal to vaccinate 
schoolchildren. He might as well have 
written a passionate parable in favor of 
rural electrification. The Voices of Glory 
which should have been a great book, suf- 
fers irreparably from too villainous vil- 


96 


force of 


boosterism, 


lains, too pure heroes, and a heroine who 
if she were to carry that serum through 
one more mile of waist-deep snow, would 
surely prompt the reader to burn all his 
Christmas seals. 


The Voice of the Oppressed 


THe Vizier's EvepHant (247 pp.)—/vo 
Andric—Harcourt, Brace & World 
($4.75). 

Devit's Yaro (137 pp.) 
Grove ($3.95). 


Few regions in the world have known 
so little freedom as Bosnia. now part of 
Yugoslavia. For centuries it was brutally 
governed by the Turks of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. When the Turks were driven out to- 
ward the end of the last century, the 
Austrians moved in for 40 years. The 
Nazis took over in 1941, and the Commu- 
nists in 1945, each adding its own refine- 
ment to the art of oppression. Out of this 
blood-soaked. soul-scarred land, a writer 
has emerged whose works constitute a 
massive indictment of tyranny. Ivo An- 
dric, 70, won the 1961 Nobel Prize chiefly 
for his novel The Bridge on the Drina, in 
which he chronicles three centuries of 
heroic Bosnian endurance of oppression. 
Devil’s Yard and the three short novels 
contained in The Visier’s Elephant are 
less epic works but no less powerful. 

In his earlier novels, Andric attacked 
tyranny by parable, in his later, by char- 
acter portrayal. In The Visier’s Elephant, 
the earliest of the four novels, tyranny is 
symbolized by a rambunctious elephant, 
the pet of a ruthless Turkish vizier of a 
Bosnian town, The vizier is seldom seen; 
instead his elephant takes his place in 
public, inspiring all the fear, doing all the 
damage that the vizier normally would. 
Andric’s implied moral: when man is a 
tyrant, he may as well be a beast. 

Universal Guilt. The hero of Zeko is a 
forlorn little shadow of a man who returns 
to Belgrade after fighting in World War I. 
Rootless and despairing, he is browbeaten 





Ivo Andric— 


by a tigress of a wife called the Cobra 
and bullied by her son, who may or may 
not be his. But when World War II 
breaks out, Zeko snaps out of his malaise. 
He sees a group of peasants hanged from 
lampposts by the Nazis. and in sudden 
outrage, he resolves to join the under- 
ground. Simultaneously, he finds the cour- 
age to revolt against the tyranny of his 
wife, and at last becomes the master of 
his own house. 

Devil's Yard, the four 
novels, is a searching examination of the 
mind of 2oth century totalitarianism. The 
novel is set in a massive, fetid prison 
near Istanbul, in the waning days of the 
Ottoman Empire. but the prison is obvi- 
ously a modern police state in miniature, 
Guilty and innocent alike are cast into 
this prison where all standards have dis- 
appeared. Its chief warden is a master- 
piece of characterization, both repellent 
and sympathetic, a tyrant trapped by fate 
as his victims are trapped by him. 

Warden Karadjos mingles with the pris- 
oners to learn their weaknesses, and with 
this knowledge wrings confessions from 


best of the 








them all 
confession,” 


guilty or not. “He needed a 
Andric, “as the one 
relatively fixed point on which to be able 


writes 


to base some semblance of justice and 
order in a world 
where all are guilty and deserve punish- 
ment.” To get Karadjos 
jokes bullies, wheedles, blackmails, but 
the prisoners, with shrewd insight, admire 
him as much as they fear him. “As things 
are today.” one later reflects. “he was the 
right man in the right place.” 

In contrast to rough, wily Karadjos is 
the prisoner Djamil, a sensitive, foot-loose 
scholar, who is thrown into Devil's Yard 
because the paranoid Turks are suspicious 
of his solitary life. Even Karadjos is at a 
loss as to what to do with a man who is 


create some sort of 


his confessions 


obviously incapable of crime. But a solu- 
tion is found: Djamil is executed for 


Ivo ANDRI 
For the warden, 


fear and admiration. 


conspiring against the state. The evidence: 
books he had been reading about a con- 
spirator who lived four centuries ago. 

Creativity in Jail. Andric has lived 
most of his life with war and tyranny. 
Arrested for associating with the Serbian 
nationalists who assassinated Archduke 
Ferdinand, Andric spent World War I in 
prison, rhere he composed his lyrical di- 
ary, Ex Ponto. Between the wars he joined 
the diplomatic corps and became minister 
to Germany just before World War II. 
The Nazis imprisoned him for ten months, 
then, because he was ill, allowed him to 
return to occupied Belgrade. While the 
bombs burst outside his apartment, he 
calmly produced his finest novels. Since 
the war, he has been feted by Tito’s Com- 
munists, has served seven years as presi- 
dent of the Yugoslav Federation of Writ- 
ers. Tito, despite the 5,000 political pris- 
oners in his jails, does not seem to feel 
that Andric’s attacks on tyranny could 
have anything to do with him—and An- 
dric apparently finds it wiser not to raise 
the point if nobody else does. 
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Something wonderful happens to drinks made with Old ‘Taylor 86. The 


mellowness works wonders for a whiskey sour—makes even the “rocks” taste better 


in a highball. Old Taylor 86, the Kentucky bourbon bottled at the peak of perfec tion. 








Hungry 
for flavor? 
Tareyton’s 

got it! 


Tareyton 


Youll never know how satisty ing filter smoking can be until vou try lareytons. 
Fine. flavor-rich tobaecos vo into Tareyton. Then the famous Dual Filter brings 
out the best taste of these choice tobaccos, Sound too wood to be true? Geta couple 


ol packs of ‘Tareytons today and see for yourself. 
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DUAL FILTER 
Dual Filter makes the difference 
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